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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


The Issue in Manchuria. The renewal of the armed con- 
flict in Manchuria calls for some hard thinking on the part 
of Americans. Here are some “points.” By long-secret terms 
in the Yalta Agreement the United States engaged itself to 
“persuade” the Chinese to make important economic con- 
cessions to the Soviets in Manchuria. Those concessions were 
duly incorporated into the Sino-Soviet pact of last August. 
In return for these concessions the Soviets promised to with- 
draw their armed forces by December 3, 1945; to seek no 
further grants and to support the sovereignty of the Na- 
tionalist Government of Chiang Kai-shek. Subsequently the 
Soviets managed to have the time limit for their troop with- 
drawal extended to February 2, 1946. The facts as of today 
are these: the Soviets did mot withdraw their troops by 
February 2; they not only upped their demands in Man- 
churia but proceeded on a purely unilateral basis to imple- 
ment those demands by stripping Manchuria (containing 
70 per cent of China’s industrial capacity) of its machinery, 
and asserting control over most of its natural resources; 
they have consistently ignored their commitment to Chiang 
Kai-shek by so arranging their withdrawal as to favor the 
Communist Army which they have aided in other, more 
direct ways. Of course, the Chinese Communists are violat- 
ing their signed pledge of January 31. But the real point is 
they are violating that pledge because the Soviets are deter- 
mined to control East Asia, and they are obviously persuaded 
that neither care for its honor and prestige in the Far East, 
nor defense of the “open door” policy, nor adherence to its 
signed obligations, nor even its patent self-interest, will move 
the United States from a policy of compliance. 


World Wheat Supply. In the five pre-war years world 
exports of wheat to importing countries averaged 640 mil- 
lion bushels annually. Today, due to crop failures and the 
ravages of war, world import needs stand at 1,100 million 
bushels. Were the four exporting nations—the United States, 
Canada, Argentina and Australia—to muster all prospective 
export stocks, the total would be only 900 million bushels. 
While this is an all-time record, it still fails to meet world 
food needs by 18 per cent. For the present, Australia will 
be a big exporter since her new (December, 1945) crop 
amounted to 130 million bushels, compared with only 52 
million a year previously. Argentina, along with other Latin- 
American countries, suffered from drought. Her December, 
1945, crop was only 150 million bushels, below average and 
the same as 1944. Shortages of tires and fuel make transpor- 
tation of Argentine wheat to shipping points more than 
ordinarily difficult. The burden of supply—as regards quan- 
tity at least—falls upon the United States and Canada. 
Straining every effort, we still could not fully meet world 
expectations during the three months before the new har- 
vest. Present hesitancy and selfishness merit world reproach. 
Millers, cattle-feeders, bakers, storekeepers, brewers, house- 
wives cannot have wheat and wheat products as usual if the 
world is not to suffer needlessly. There must be curtailment 
all around if the United States is to squeeze even 50 million 
bushels for world relief out of its limited supply. 


Farmers and Wheat. Last year’s gigantic production ef- 
fort netted 1,406 million bushels of wheat for the 1945-46 
year. By new-crop time probably 84 million of this will have 


been used as seed, 520 million as food, 20 million for alcohol, 


240 million for feed and 400 million for export, leaving 
150 million for carry-over on July 1. But the quantity that 
goes for export still depends very largely on what farmers 
do with their wheat. Last summer and fall the desire to cash 
in on higher meat prices led farmers to use 175 million 
bushels of wheat for feed. That is now sorely missed. More 
recently higher wheat prices and restrictions on feed pro- 
duction diverted more wheat from animal to human use. 
For the present, production of alcohol from wheat is discon- 
tinued. But the key to availability of wheat for export lies 
mainly in the farmers’ hands. Consumption by the non-farm 
population can and should be cut, but unless wheat moves 
to market the supply will remain short. Regard for suffering 
humanity should induce farmers to sell extra supplies at 
once. Perhaps awareness among farmers of America’s respon- 
sibility to the hungry world might be greater if from every 
rural pulpit there were heard at this juncture Christ’s ex- 
hortation to feed the hungry. Strengthened moral motiva- 
tion—in addition to the wheat certificates proposed by the 
Department of Agriculture—should induce the farmers to 
yield their wheat supply before it is too late. 


New Threat to Stabilization. Whether the bulge in the 
price line, caused by concessions to the steel industry, will 
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become a break-through depends on the success or failure of 
current railroad demands for higher freight rates. In a peti- 
tion to the Interstate Commerce Commission on April 15, 
the American railroads asked for a twenty-five-per-cent in- 
crease, effective May 15. They described the hike as “im- 
perative,” pointing to the increase in wages recently awarded 
to railway employes, to higher prices for equipment and to 
the sharp decline in volume of traffic. Huge wartime earn- 
ings, which have enabled the carriers to reduce their fixed 
charges, were attributable, the petition explains, solely to 
unprecedented volume. With the exception of a ten-per-cent 
raise in passenger fares, rates during the war remained at 
prewar levels. While there is little doubt that, in view of 
increased costs, a shrinkage in volume at present rates would 
force the rails to operate on a very slim margin, or even at 
a loss, the fact is that a twenty-five-per-cent jump in 
freight rates would lead to price increases all along the line. 
The bulge in the line would become a breakthrough. For- 
tunately for the peace of mind of stabilization officials in 
Washington, the Interstate Commerce Commission is a nota- 
bly deliberate body, and it is fairly certain that considerable 
time will elapse before the rails will have an answer. 


Bulwinkle Bill. While the railroads were on the offensive 
before the ICC, they were at the same time under strong 
attack before the Senate Commerce Committee, which is 
holding hearings on the House-approved Bulwinkle bill. This 
bill, which would exempt the rails from anti-trust legisla- 
tion, was introduced in the hope of heading off a Depart- 
ment of Justice suit in Lincoln, Nebraska, charging viola- 
tions of the Sherman Act. Wendell Berge, Assistant Attorney 
General, testified that the proposed legislation was “an at- 
tempt to legalize and perpetuate the most far-flung and dan- 
gerous monopoly that has yet been foisted on the American 
economy.” Charging that the railroads, through banking 
influences, were allied with several basic industries to block 
the entry of competitors into the South and West, he said 
that enactment of the Bulwinkle Bill “would permit this 
unlawful power to go unrestrained and would result in the 
cartelization of the nation’s economy.” To all of which the 
rails naturally reply that they are a regulated industry and 
that their rates are subject to approval by the ICC. In view 
of the importance and complexity of the issue, the Bulwinkle 
Bill might well be sidetracked until the Government has had 
a chance to present its case in court. Regardless of the out- 
come of the impending trial at Lincoln, the evidence that 
will be presented there can serve as a basis for more intelli- 
gent legislative action than is possible at the present time. 


Religious Harmony in the Ukraine. One remarkable 
achievement of Soviet rule is the almost unanimous popular 
support of official policy decisions. According to the com- 
munist ideology, only saboteurs and enemies of the people 
dare to question Kremlin statements on fundamental issues. 
No one expresses surprise, therefore, when 95-per-cent elec- 
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tion victories are achieved by the party in power. Moscow 
radio now reports similar unity among Ukrainians on mat- 
ters religious. Uniate Catholics in the former Polish Ukraine 
—so declared a Russian broadcast on April 14—wholeheart- 
edly endorse the transfer of religious allegiance from Rome 
to Moscow. It marks the end of “church dissensions among 
our people which were artificially fostered by the Vatican.” 
The Vatican had previously charged otherwise, claiming that 
strong pressure and mass arrests of clergy were used to en- 
courage the secession. To the sensitive ears of schismatic 
Moscow this only means that the Vatican tramples “‘under 
its feet the holy truth in the name of its ambitions and its 
satanic pride.” Only five clerics were arrested—we are told 
—and that was for collaboration with the Germans. Despite 
the Moscow profession of religious harmony in the Ukraine, 
disturbing suspicions still persist. Such remarkable Ukrainian 
unity in religious matters is on @ priori grounds open to 
doubt. Against the historical background, it sounds too 
much like a unanimous election in the political sphere. 
Rumors and reports confirm rather than allay the suspicion. 
Non-conforming churches are said to be closed and under 
guard, church documents confiscated and clergy in jail. 
Christian unity is offended by this wholesale secession to the 
Orthodox Church. Mankind’s common sense is affronted by 
Russian attempts to make it appear as a universally popular 
movement. 


HOLC Reports Again. On June 13, 1933, an Act of Con- 
gress brought the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation into 
existence and granted it $200 million as the Federal contri- 
bution to its capital stock. Three years later it ceased lending 
activities and has since been engaged in liquidating loans and 
assets. John H. Fahey, HOLC’s commissioner, recalls the 
gloomy predictions prevalent when the Corporation began 
activities. He says: 


As HOLC estimated six years ago, it is now apparent 
that, when liquidation is completed, the Corporation 
will be able to return to the U. S. Treasury its $200,- 
000,000 of capital instead of suffering losses of a half a 
billion to a billion dollars, generally expected in 1933 
when the Corporation was established to aid distressed 
home owners and halt the real-estate and mortgage 
panic of the time. When the Corporation’s affairs are 
wound up, the Treasury will also receive a moderate 
return on the capital provided. 


The Corporation’s $3,500,000,000 total investment is now 
more than three-fourths liquidated. During the three years 
of active lending operations it granted loans to 1,017,821 
persons, most of whom were in default for about two years 
on principal and interest and three years on taxes. Only 
198,168 properties had to be taken over by HOLC because 
of default. Of these but 170 remain in its possession today, 
the rest having been returned to the real-estate market. On 
January 1 of this year more than 348,000 of the Corpora- 
tion’s borrowers had paid off their loans in full before final 
payments were due. Of 483,000 accounts still on the books 
over two-thirds now have balances due of less than $2,000 
and nearly 40 per cent are less than $1,000. This latest 
HOLC report, without saying so, seems to indicate two 
things. First, that the Corporation did a praiseworthy and 
businesslike job in saving the homes of nearly a million 
Americans. Second, that sometimes a Government corpora- 
tion can do a job before which private interests stand help- 
less. HOLC’s work proved no hindrance to private enter- 
prise. Rather it helped it by bringing economic stability none 
but Government could have effected. 




















Petrille Unconcerned. Without comment, President Tru- 
man signed the so-called “anti-Petrillo” bill on April 16. It 
is now the law of the land that a man guilty of forcing 
radio broadcasters to hire more employes than they need, to 
pay for services not performed, to pay unions for the use 
of phonograph records, or to pay a second time for broad- 
casting a transcript of a previous program, can be fined 
$1,000 and sentenced to prison for a year. The same penal- 
ties can be imposed for using coercion to prevent the broad- 
casting of programs which originate in foreign lands, or to 
stop any type of non-commercial, cultural or educational 
program. Up to now, James Caesar Petrillo, President of the 
American Federation of Musicians, whose attempts to deal 
unilaterally with the problem of technological unemploy- 


ment in the music business, has shown no concern at all over 
the possibility of transferring from New York’s Waldorf- 
Astoria to the Federal rooming house at Atlanta. Indeed, 
such is his indifference that, at the very time the Senate was 
busy shackling him on Capitol Hill, he was presenting to 
radio and movie moguls in New York a long list of new and 
breath-taking demands. Reason for Mr. Petrillo’s imperturb- 
ability was the firm opinion of AFM’s veteran attorney, 
Joseph A. Padway, that the new law is unconstitutional. 
Rumor in labor circles had it that the only cloud in Petrillo’s 
sky was a rival movement in the union which threatened his 
luscious and interesting job. We can only observe that the 
whole mess in the music business could have been avoided 
by some industrial statesmanship on both sides. 





WASHINGTON FRONT 


WASHINGTON is currently being subjected to the thrill 
of what the newspapers inevitably call a “crime wave.” It 
is also humiliated from time to time by the ridiculous ease 
with which criminals escape from its jail. The latest (at this 
writing) escape was made by two condemned murderers who 
made their way to temporary freedom by nothing more 
dangerous than a can-opener (a fact which led some of the 
more ribald to a pun). 

But it is more than a crime wave or a leaky jail that is 
the matter with Washington. Just recently an official of 
Gallinger Hospital, the city institution, shocked the city by 
revealing that more than fifty new-born babies had died 
there during the year who need not have died. Washington 
is listed by Department of Justice officials as the nation’s 
No. 1 problem in drug-peddling. The new Chief of Police, 
Major Harvey G. Callahan, recently told a House investi- 
gating committee that the police force was “decadent,” and 
greatly in need of an overhaul. The superintendent of jails 
has been suspended for some weeks, pending an investigation, 
which has been inconclusive. 

The fact is that the nation’s capital has a form of govern- 
ment which is a national disgrace. Its citizens have no re- 
sponsibility for the manifold deficiencies in the city’s rule, 
for they have no power, since they may not vote, though 
they are taxed. Immediate rule is in three Commissioners, 
named by the President as a part of his patronage, but every- 
thing under them is so confused that in any given case of 
dereliction it is possible for everybody concerned to disclaim 
responsibility, and to get away with it. Moreover, the Com- 
missioners are subject to two Congressional committees, 
whose members are afraid to vote for anything favoring 
the city for fear their constituents back home will howl 
favoritism. Also, it is enough to know that the chairman 
of the Senate Committee (the so-called “Mayor’’) is Senator 
Bilbo. 

Recently, the Chief of Police asked for appropriations for 
150 more policemen, to bring back the force to where it 
was five years ago, when the city was much smaller. He was 
refused. The Director of Gallinger asked in vain for more 
money for needed nurses and facilities. The classical story 
on this is that when a few hundred dollars more was asked 
for Gallinger and refused, immediately afterward $900,000 
was appropriated for two new buildings in the Zoo. But 
then the Zoo is seen by thousands of visitors from back 
home and Gallinger is not. 

What I am trying to say is that the administration of the 
nation’s capital is a national disgrace, and the people of the 
nation are responsible for it. Wirrip Parsons 





UNDERSCORINGS 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION in the United States can offer 
this proud epitome of its history: 10,553 schools, 99,488 
instructors and 2,587,124 students—a growth between 1920 
and 1942 of 21.2 per cent in schools, 83.3 per cent in in- 
structors and 30.6 per cent in students. 

> There is a disproportion, however, that challenges atten- 
tion. While we have 8,017 Catholic elementary schools, the 
number of high schools is only 2,119. Only one out of every 
five Catholic children of high-school age is attending a 
Catholic high school. What is principally needed for straight- 
ening out the disproportion is to build more Catholic high 
schools and to pray for more teaching vocations. 

> The building campaign is already launched, as these con- 
densed reports from 1945-46 NCWC News Service prove: 
> 1. Baltimore-Washington: a new million-dollar boys’ high 
school. 2. Boston: the new Christopher Columbus High 
School, a new Salesian vocational school, a new and enlarged 
Boston College High School. 3. Buffalo: a $10 million fund 
for building high schools throughout the diocese, each school 
to provide for a minimum of 400 and a maximum of 1,400 
students. 4. Chicago: a new diocesan high school in Queen 
of All Saints parish; a $400,000 addition to St. Rita’s High 
School for boys and a $25,000 memorial chapel; a new wing 
to Immaculata High School for girls; a new St. Casimir 
Academy for 1,000 girls, to replace the present capacity of 
500; a $600,000 addition to Nazareth Academy for girls at 
LaGrange, a suburb of Chicago. 5. Fort Wayne: new high 
schools in South Bend, Gary and Michigan city, and an 
addition to Central Catholic High School in Hammond. 
6. Milwaukee: a new Catholic memorial high school and the 
remodeling of a public-school building for the Don Bosco 
High School. 7. Mobile: a $4,255,000 building program in 
the diocese, a good share of it for new high schools. 8. New 
Orleans: a CYO Center, a high school for Negro boys, an- 
other boys’ high school and an addition to Jesuit High 
School. 9. Peoria: Rock Island County has raised $415,000 
for a high school to accommodate 1,000. 10. St. Louis: five 
new inter-parochial high schools are now being built. 11. 
San Diego: a 50-acre tract of land acquired at El Cajon 
(20 miles east of San Diego) for the new Knute Rockne 
school for boys. 12. San Gabriel Mission, California: a new 
$200,000 high school. 13. The $3 million building program 
of Boys Town includes a new high school. 14. The Brothers 
of the Holy Cross are opening Gilmour Academy for boys 
on the famed Drury Estate, Cleveland, in September, 1946. 
15. The Society of Jesus opened new high schools for boys, 
in the past few years, at Fairfield, Conn.; Portland, Maine; 
Dallas, Texas; Scranton, Pa. A. P. F. 
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Challenges to Secondary Education 


URBAN H. FLEEGE, S.M. 


EVERY WAR brings in its wake new problems that chal- 
lenge the minds of educators. Problems that have been de- 
veloping all along are brought into sharper focus; issues 
arise that call for a clarification of policy. This is particu- 
larly true at present in Catholic secondary education. In 
pointing out some of these problems, the writer offers cer- 
tain suggestions toward their solution, not with a note of 
finality, but rather with the hope of stimulating further 
thought and discussion. 

Foremost among the problems facing us, and basic to the 
solution of most of them, is the need for a clear-cut state- 
ment of purpose of the Catholic secondary school in the 
United States. The encyclical on education tells us our objec- 
tive must be so to develop men of character that they attain 
their ultimate salvation; while the Policies Committee of 
the National Catholic Educational Association has outlined 
our objectives: to develop intelligent, spiritually vigorous, 
cultured, healthy, vocationally prepared, social-minded 
American Catholics. But what should be the dominant pur- 
pose of the Catholic high school: to prepare for life or to 
prepare for college? And if it is the latter, should our major 
emphasis be on content or on developing the “know-how” 
to profit from further education? 

Should secondary education consist essentially of a train- 
ing in values? Should we focus our attention on the devel- 
opment of leaders or should we emphasize education for all? 
Should we have separate schools for students who will con- 
tinue their education in college? Separate schools for stu- 
dents in need of special vocationalized training? Or can all 
the needs of youth of high-school age be met by the all-pur- 
pose high school? Is every youth of high-school age entitled 
to a high-school education? Can everyone profit from such 
an education? These and many other questions could be 
more easily answered if we were agreed on the dominant 
purpose of Catholic secondary schools in our American 
democracy. 

It is the writer’s opinion that the main purpose of the 
high school should be to prepare for life; that emphasis 
should be on providing the elements of a general education: 
how to think effectively, communicate one’s thoughts, make 
relevant judgments, discriminate among values—even for 
those going on to college; that for these latter, emphasis 
should be on developing efficiency in use of the tools of 
study—the “know how” of mastering knowledge—rather 
than on certain prescribed content as such; that in this 
preparation for life the present needs of students, as well as 
probable future ones, should be given prime consideration. 


SHOULD Everyone Go To HIGH SCHOOL? 


Is every youth of high-school age entitled to a high-school 
education? If we agree with common opinion and answer in 
the affirmative, we presume: first, that all can profit from 
twelve years of formal education and, second, that we can 
provide an appropriate education for all. Up to the present 
we have not found a way of providing an adequate educa- 
tion for the non-verbal group which constitutes a fourth of 
the high-school population; nor have we developed adequate 
terminal education for the sixty per cent who will not go 
beyond high school. Some estimate that forty per cent can- 
not profit from the educational program now offered in our 
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secondary schools. If all have a right to a high-school educa- 
tion, Catholic secondary schools must make radical changes 
in their curricular offerings. 

If we say the low IQ’s have no business in high school, 
we are merely closing our eyes to the light, for society pro- 
vides no other place for them. Employment opportunities 
for youth of high-school age are reduced to a minimum. 
Secondary education beyond the elementary level seems to 
be a necessity. Modern conditions practically force us to find 
ways of providing an appropriate secondary education for all 
youth. This problem will be rendered even more acute when 
the thirty per cent not now in high school swell the group 
of lower IQ’s. 

Between 1930 and 1940 our secondary-school population 
jumped fifty per cent, whereas the youth of high-school age 
in the population increased only seven per cent. In our at- 
tempts to adjust our programs to this influx of students we 
lowered our standards and “watered down” traditional 
courses beyond the vital point. In doing so we made a seri- 
ous mistake; neither the superior nor the inferior pupils 
profited from our adjustment. The bright were not chal- 
lenged to work up to the forefront of their ability, and thus 
developed habits of mediocre performance. The dull (stu- 
dents lacking in verbal facility) could not profit from text- 
book instruction, became discouraged and developed un- 
favorable attitudes not only toward the school but toward 
all learning in general. The spirit of work departed from 
the classroom. This is, by and large, the picture of many of 
our high schools today. Too many are still trying to fit a 
common framework of subject matter and method to all the 
pupils. 

PROVIDING AN APPROPRIATE PROGRAM 


How. can we meet this problem of individual differences? 
A desirable solution would seem to be that of coupling an 
adequate program of guidance with a program of homo- 
geneous grouping and individualization of instruction. But it 
should not be a group based on the IQ score alone; it should 
include particular aptitudes, achievement, general develop- 
ment and pupil needs, which are almost equally important 
factors. 

Perhaps the idea of homogeneous grouping should be car- 
ried on among different schools of a diocesan system rather 
than within each individual school. Perhaps separate schools 
for the intellectual élite (130 IQ and above) should be 
established in our larger cities. Some will object that this 
would be undemocratic; on the contrary, such schools would 
make for the very preservation of democracy since, in order 
to save itself from shortsighted mediocrity, democracy 
should draw its leaders and rulers from among those who are 
intellectually more capable of exercising leadership. 

As for the slow learners in high school, failure to recog- 
nize the nature of their difficulties is largely responsible for 
our failure to develop an adequate program to meet their 
particular needs. Fully a fourth of the students in high 
school cannot read above a fifth-grade level or write a co- 
herent paragraph reasonably free of errors. These students 
are lacking in verbal facility; they are incapable of master- 
ing the stock tools of learning—reading and writing. They 
cannot profit from an academic education because communi- 




















cation of orderly thought by way of verbal symbols is be- 
yond them. Offering them “watered-down” courses and lay- 
ing stress on more drill misses the point. They need different 
courses taught by different means. The audio-visual field, as 
yet scarcely tapped, offers us a rich source of new means for 
educating this group. Until we develop more effective means 
of dealing with this group, through films, recordings and 
various Community resources, our hope of providing secon- 
dary education for everyone is a baseless dream. 


75 Per Cent Neep TERMINAL EDUCATION 


At present fifty per cent of those who start high school 
drop out before they graduate, many during their first or 
second year. We are faced with the problem of providing 
terminal education for these drop-outs. For these, courses 
must be so presented that pupils find them profitable as far 
as they are pursued. The present wasteful plan, which pre- 
sumes that every student will stay on indefinitely, is of little 
value to this group. Of the remaining fifty per cent who will 
graduate, only a fourth will continue their education. Thus, 
for over 75 per cent high-school education is terminal. They 
should be prepared for life, yet many leave school unprepared 
in certain important areas of life, such, for example, as 
family life. Certainly a course in family-life preparation 
should be presented to all terminal students. 

What about vocational education in high school? Does it 
fit into the terminal program? Is it the answer to the low- 
intellectual-ability group? Hardly. Vocational courses of a 
general nature, in which the student is given experience with 
materials, and taught how to manipulate tools and do things, 
have a very definite place in the general education of every 
student. Courses of a specialized nature, in which the student 
is taught how to operate a particular type of lathe or drill 
press, scarcely seem justifiable in view of the fact that only 
ten per cent of the jobs available in the United States (in- 
cluding the professions) require more than six months of 
preparation, the vast majority, sixty-six per cent, requiring 
less than a week’s training on the job. 

Perhaps the sad lack of opportunities for work-experience 
for many of our youth in large cities might justify voca- 
tional courses in high school. Youth needs work-experience 
if it is to be adequately prepared for life, for work is the lot 
of man, and the ability to work steadily is not inherited; it 
must be learned. Yet work-experience, to provide educational 
benefits, must be genuine. It is doubtful whether vocational 
courses meet this important condition. 

The problem of providing real work-experience for youth 
is a serious one, but the school can do little about it, despite 
the fact that work-experience is as important as reading, 
although of a different character. The solution lies either 
with the various industries within a community, or with 
the Government. 


Misstnc Four Out or FIve 


Among the various problems facing us none is more im- 
portant than working toward our ideal of getting every 
Catholic child in a Catholic school. At present four out of 
every five Catholic high-school youths are getting their high- 
school education in a public school. Insufficient funds and 
teachers are the two main reasons why only one in five is 
receiving a Catholic high-school education. The establish- 
ment of diocesan—and even national—educational sinking 
funds from which schools in poorer areas might draw could 
scarcely do more than double the present number of Cath- 
olic high schools. No plan short of Federal or State aid will 
be able to provide an adequate solution. 

Currently Catholics are taxed over $400 million annually 


for the support of public education in the United States, and 
by providing their own Catholic schools they save the public 
over $280 million every year. Some plan whereby we are 
granted a just share in tax-appropriated school funds must 
be found. Distributive justice demands that we share in the 
funds to which we have proportionately contributed. Preju- 
dice and misunderstanding on the part of certain groups are 
the main obstacles to the solution of our financial problem. 
The fear of stirring up a hornet’s nest of opposition must 
not deter us from seeking our just rights. We are faced with 
the lesser of two evils: either continue to have the majority 
of our Catholic children educated in the public schools, de- 
prived of the religious training which we in conscience feel 
is their right and need, or risk bringing on a fight in which 
a bigoted and misunderstanding opposition will attempt a 
smear campaign. The Church has always thrived on opposi- 
tion. 

In the meantime, while we work toward a solution, we 
should take a greater interest in the Catholic teachers in our 
public schools. We might help them organize and thus give 
them direction, encouragement and a feeling of solidarity. 
The more Catholic teachers in the public schools and the 
more effective their work, the less the danger to the eighty 
per cent of our Catholic youth in attendance at these schools. 


CaTHOLIC EDUCATIONAL NETWORK 


A problem not limited to any particular level is that of 
arousing our administrators to take the necessary steps to 
get in on the ground floor in FM radio education. Catholic 
education at the present time is being presented with an 
opportunity for laying the foundation of a national Cath- 
olic FM radio educational network. Rather recently the FCC 
allocated 20 FM channels in the broadcast spectrum for non- 
commercial educational use—which could accommodate 
1,000 new stations. At present there are only 12 FM stations 
operated by educational institutions, but within the past 
months over 200 institutions have applied for licenses. Most 
States are planning their own State FM educational net- 
works. Unless Catholic educators wake up to the present 
opportunity, Catholic education will be left holding the bag. 
Equipment for an FM station can be purchased for as little 
as $6,420, certainly within the range of many Catholic 
institutions and diocesan systems. 


INADEQUATE GUIDANCE 


The growing complexity of modern life and the gross lack 
of articulation between the type of vocational advice given 
in the average high school and the actual employment oppor- 
tunities available—not to mention probable future vocational 
trends—emphasize the serious need for more intelligent guid- 
ance in our high schools. There is pressing need for the 
establishment of a central bureau which might serve as a 
clearing house of information for all Catholic high schools 
on employment trends and probable future needs in various 
job areas. Such a bureau might be set up in the Department 
of Education of the NCWC. 

Eighty-six per cent of our Catholic high schools claim to 
have a guidance program; yet the writer in a recent study 
of this problem (Self-Revelation of the Adolescent Boy, 
pp. 97-106) found that over a third of the students in Cath- 
olic high schools complain of not having an opportunity to 
discuss their personal problems with their teachers. Guidance 
is just as important as teaching, yet few administrators pro- 
vide place in the teacher’s schedule for counseling students. 

Other problems with which we are faced are concerned 
with the development of adequate adult-education programs, 
placing more emphasis in our high-school programs on prep- 
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aration for the worthy use of leisure (51 per cent of Cath- 
olic high-school students find their leisure time wearisome), 
providing and helping adolescents identify opportunities in 
which they can put religion into action, re-examining sub- 
ject-matter programs with the aim of providing greater in- 
tegration while at the same time eliminating gaps and over- 
laps in the student’s training, placing greater emphasis on 
attitudinal objectives in teaching, bringing textbooks and 
teachers’ stocks of illustrations, expressions, examples—even 
their pattern of thinking in some instances—up to date, 
developing educational films and providing school film li- 
braries just as we now have book libraries. 

All demand earnest thought and a high sense of initiative 
and courage that prompts the charting of new paths in cer- 
tain areas of education. The solution does not lie in “water- 
ing down” or giving a new twist to our traditional academic 
program. Academic subjects have high value for the intel- 
lectual élite; but not for all. 

Most of the problems facing us today could be solved if 
we recognized more clearly the wide difference in, and dis- 
tinct nature of, the various abilities of the youth entering 
our high schools. In advocating the overall objective of prep- 
aration for life for al youth, the writer is not losing sight 
of the fact that one of the school’s major responsibilities is 
the development of the intellectual abilities of youth; but 
this can be done effectively only to the extent that we rec- 


ognize individual differences and vary our programs accord- 
ingly. 


VETERANS IN 
THE SMALL COLLEGE 


EDWARD D. MYERS 


THE VETERAN in the small college is a surprise to the 
faculty and administration and a source of gratification to 
the concerned Veterans’ Administration official. He has up- 
set many predictions and confounded many of his traducers. 
Eighteen, even twelve, months ago we were reading in the 
newspapers and magazines that the veteran, after two or 
three or four years in service, would not enter or return to 
college because he would feel too old or would have been 
rendered incapable of serious study by his combat experi- 
ences; that, if he did enter college, he would be a disturbing 
and even disruptive element; that the quality of his work 
would be far lower than that of the student body as a whole; 
that, because he would not be able to make up his mind 
either about what he wanted to do or about how to go about 
doing it, he would need enormous amounts of time and 
guidance from the deans and counselors; that he would 
require special treatment of several kinds and would be un- 
able to adjust to normal college life; that the administration 
of the educational provisions of Public Law 346 (The “GI 
Bill of Rights”) would be impossibly difficult. 

The small colleges had a sprinkling of veterans on their 
campuses a year ago, a small percentage last semester, but 
now have had enough veterans for a long enough time to be 
able with confidence to make several statements and predic- 
tions about their work and behavior. It is true that, among 
the veterans who returned to college a year or two years 
ago, there were a number of “combat fatigue” dischargees 
who qualified for rehabilitation under P.L. 16, rather than 
P.L. 346; this was to be expected, for only the partially dis- 
abled were being discharged before V-E Day. It is also true 
that a goodly number of these combat-fatigue dischargees 
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had great difficulty in readjusting to civilian life and in 
settling down to college work. This, also, was to be expected, 
for they suffered from a ten-per-cent or greater service 
connected disability. But these things that were true of the 
early dischargees are not true of the average college veteran 
who has been released from the armed forces since V-E Day. 


A Few EXAMPLES 


Perhaps the simplest and clearest way to state the case 
about the college veteran is to give a few typical instances. 
There was one boy who applied for admission and, during 
the interview, manifested a clear idea of what he wanted to 
do and a fixed intention of doing it: he had had a year and 
a half of high school, he intended to go to college for “two 
or three semesters,” then to medical college for a year or 
“possibly a year and a half,” at the end of which time the 
medical college would give him a degree in dentistry. Then 
the Veterans’ Administration would buy his office equip- 
ment and he would begin his career with an annual earning 
capacity of eight to ten thousand dollars. Of course this 
particular veteran, not having graduated from high school in 
the upper half of his class, was not qualified for admission 
at all. When the route he would have to follow in order to 
become a dentist was pointed out to him, and when his 
capacities and interests and previous training had been dis- 
cussed, he wisely decided to continue in his job at a machine- 
shop. This case is typical of an estimated five per cent of the 
veterans who seek admission to one small college; the per- 
centage probably holds for other colleges of the same type, 
but may be somewhat larger in the big universities. 

More typical is the veteran who offers as qualification for 
admission to college an inadequate high-school record. The 
record is inadequate either in that it lacks the particular 
studies universally regarded as requisite to college work (e.g., 
mathematics) or in that the quality of work was so poor 
that success for the student in college cannot be predicted. 
Questioned about his poor record, the veteran usually says 
that in high school he had no intention of going on to col- 
lege, either because he was simply not interested or because 
he knew that he could not afford it. When questioned fur- 
ther about what makes him think he would like to go to 
college now, his answer is clear: he is now three (or four or 
five) years older and has learned a good deal in that time; 
he now sees clearly that if he “wants to get anywhere” he 
must have college training; he knows exactly where he 
“wants to get”—to be an engineer or a doctor or a lawyer 
or a veterinarian or a business man—and the only route 
to it is through college training. 


IMPORTANCE OF BACKGROUND 


It is clear that in cases of this sort—perhaps half of those 
seeking admission to the colleges—the veteran very likely 
does have a sufficient drive and interest to enable him to 
overcome the handicap of his inadequate high-school training 
if be has the ability. There are several tests designed to dis- 
cover the level of scholastic aptitude. The College Entrance 
Examination Board has prepared a quite adequate test, for 
example, and the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the American 
Council on Education gives a reasonably reliable result. 
There are, of course, other tests, any one of which—or better, 
any combination of which—can profitably be used. If the ap- 
plicant’s score on such a test shows that his scholastic apti- 
tude is equal to, or only a little lower than, that of the 
average freshman in the college to which he is applying, and 
if after an interview it seems that he does have the deter- 
mination to make a success of his college work, then he is 
eligible for admission even though the quality of his work 




















three or four years ago in high school was sub-standard. The 
usual experience of such a veteran in college is to earn barely 
passing grades during the first half of his first term, or even 
to fail a course or two. Then, although discouraged, he 
works even harder than before and by the end of the first 
term has earned grades only a little lower than the average 
for the student body. By the end of the second term his 
average is above that of the student body and continues 
slowly to rise. 


Pre-War CoLLeGE STUDENTS 


A larger number of veterans, however, were already in 
college before they entered the armed forces. The veteran of 
this group usually returns to pick up his academic career 
where he left off—with the same major interest, the same 
intention about a career and the same extra-curricular inter- 
ests. A number of veterans in this class return to college 
with a completely altered intention: perhaps they intended 
to become teachers before but now intend to become engi- 
neers; perhaps before they had no clear intention about a 
career but now do have; in only a very small number of 
cases have they lost their definiteness of intention. 

Another class of veterans on the college campus includes 
those who either were admitted before they entered the 
armed forces but did not actually matriculate, or who would 
have been eligible for admission but did not actually apply 
because they knew they would be drafted soon after their 
graduation from high school or preparatory school. These 
veterans are not in any sense “problems” either to the di- 
rectors of admission or, after they have matriculated, to the 
administrative officers. 


Recorps ExcELLENT 


Indeed, the veterans as a whole are not problems at all. 
At a Deans’ conference late last autumn, where about thirty 
colleges were represented, three of the items on the agenda 
had to do with the problems of veterans suffering from com- 
bat fatigue, veterans whose academic work was below 
standard and the general disciplinary problem of the veteran 
on the campus. Not one of the Deans present had anything 
to say to either of the three items other than that he had no 
such problem. 

On the whole, the experience of the small college with the 
veteran is that all but a very small percentage who are seek- 
ing a college education do so with the serious purpose of 
improving themselves and their abilities in their chosen field 
of work. Very few seek admission to college merely as a 
way to “dip into the pork barrel” of the G.I. Bill, and of 
this small number still fewer are admitted. 

The experience of the college with the veteran is that the 
average of his academic work is higher than that of the 
student body as a whole; his behavior on the campus and in 
the classroom is exemplary and shows no signs of maladjust- 
ment or of delayed adjustment to civilian life; the faculty 
unanimously reports that the veteran is serious, determined, 
conscientious, and a most desirable leaven in the class. 

There are, of course, a few exceptions to these general 
statements, but it is surprising that the exceptions are so 
few. And so far as the writer has been able to determine, 
these statements hold for the vast majority of veterans on 
the small-college campus. They probably hold, but less in- 
clusively, for veterans on the large university campus. They 
almost certainly hold for the “average” veteran: the veteran 
eligible for admission to college who does well in college and 
is exceptional in training, background and intelligence. 

It is a hopeful sign that so large a number (nearly a 


million and a half in February, 1946) of veterans are apply- 
ing for educational benefits under Public Law 346, and a 
still more hopeful augury for the future that those now on 
college campuses are proving themselves so diligent, serious 
and purposeful. 


MINNESOTA, PIONEER 


IN FACT-FINDING 
FRANCIS J. GILLIGAN 


IN THE PAST the State of Minnesota has contributed to 
the American people wheat, butter, high-grade iron ore and 
new techniques in surgery. Some Americans are asking if 
Minnesota can now offer a constructive example of legis- 
lation regulating employer-employe relationships. For seven 
years Minnesota has used cooling-off periods and fact-finding 
commissions for the prevention of strikes. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has recently been experimenting with those devices, 

The fact-finding commissions in Minnesota are an integral 
part of a labor-relations law which was enacted in April, 
1939. The labor-relations law and the commissions are inti- 
mately related, so intimately that one cannot be examined 
intelligently without reference to the other. That statute, 
moreover, grew out of conditions peculiar to the State, and 
it is more effectively reviewed against the backdrop of the 
economic and political life of Minnesota. 

Perennially the legislature of the State is dominated by 
representatives from rural areas and small towns. In Janu- 
ary, 1939, they were determined to restrict drastically the 
activities of labor unions, especially in the Twin Cities, 
where unions were in conflict with truckers and processors 
of agricultural materials. The new Governor tried to temper 
those efforts and to channel them along constructive pat- 
terns. The unions, possessing only a minority representation 
in the legislature, countered with a demand for a statute 
modeled upon the Wagner Act. The Minnesota Labor Rela- 
tions Act was the result. 

The industrial practices prevalent in Saint Paul at the 
time also contributed much to the acceptance of the law in 
practice. As early as 1936 the central labor body of the 
AFL, fearing restrictive legislation, had voluntarily set up a 
system under which every local union planning a strike was 
obliged first to refer the dispute to the central body for 
conciliatory efforts; otherwise the picket lines would not be 
respected. In the same city since 1932 many of the employers 
had bargained in good faith with labor unions. In the other 
twin city, at that time, the business groups had an estab- 
lished policy of strong opposition to closed shops and even 
to union organization work. Their policy hatched radical 
labor leadership during those days. 


Was THE LEGISLATION EFFECTIVE? 


The primary question is: has the enactment of compulsory 
cooling-off periods with compulsory conciliation and the in- 
stitution of fact-finding commissions produced a high de- 
gree of industrial peace? 

The statistical data is very favorable to the statute. In 
1938 the strikes in Minnesota constituted about two per 
cent of those across the nation. In 1939, after the passage 
of the Labor Relations Act, the proportion was one per cent, 
and in 1944 the strikes in Minnesota constituted only one- 
half of one per cent of those in the United States. “Quickie” 
and “jump” strikes have become rare. Externally, there has 
been a high degree of industrial peace. 
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Yet statistics do not always give a true picture. Conceiv- 
ably a large police force could prevent strikes but, below 
the external calm, labor unions could be disintegrating and 
personal bitterness seething in the hearts of many. What is 
stirring in Minnesota below the statistical lid? 

When the act was passed, the Minnesota State Federation 
of Labor, AFL, which then represented the majority of 
organized workers, protested vigorously against its enact- 
ment. Today the Executive Secretary of that group states 
that there is no evidence that the AFL unions have been 
seriously injured by the legislation. He reflects the opinion 
of the State Federation. The Saint Paul central labor body, 
AFL, representing a majority of the organized workers in 
that municipality, does not object to the law. In Minneapolis 
some of the AFL leaders are still very articulate in their 
criticisms but without citing concrete instances of injuries. 
During the past seven years the AFL has enjoyed a steady 
growth. 

The CIO State Council is officially opposed to the law. 
Unofficially some of their leaders admit their unions generally 
have not suffered, but they state that in 1941, in two large 
industries, they received better recommendations for settle- 
ments of disputes from Federal agencies than from the State 
commissions. Their membership has doubled during the past 
seven years. Interesting, that increase of membership was 
achieved during the time that AFL members administered 
the law. 

The representatives of business groups do not object to 
the legislation, but some of their organizations sought un- 
successfully an amendment which would prevent secondary 
boycotts. 

Minnesota, however, is not an industrial paradise enjoying 
complete immunity to strikes. There have been strikes and 
threats. About a year ago an ugly jurisdictional strike closed 
all the breweries in Saint Paul for many weeks, much to the 
annoyance of thirsty Minnesotans. 

The nation-wide strikes in industries such as meat-pack- 
ing and steel, current during the winter, have caused the 
Minnesota labor machinery to creak and rattle. But the 
machinery is still running. 

The unions in the meat-packing industry decided to ig- 
nore the State law and went out on strike with their fellow 
meat-cutters across the continent, except for the union at 
Hormel’s. The employers obtained a temporary injunction 
against picketing and sought other injunctions. But when 
the Federal Government seized the plants, the injunctions 
were abandoned. The drivers of “over-the-road” trucks, 
AFL, went out on strike with drivers in a twelve-State area 
and disregarded the law. The strike ran for many weeks and 
the employers did not seek relief from the courts. 

The unions in the steel plants in the northern part of the 
State complied with the law. When the cooling-off period 
was completed they went out on strike. But they were on 
strike only for a few days and the strike was settled on a 
national basis. In that case and several others the commis- 
sions declared that since the negotiations were carried on 
between employers and unions on a national scale, there was 
little the commissions could recommend. 

The Northland Greyhound Lines Inc. has its main offices 
in Minnesota, though its buses run through six or more 
States. The union having contractual agreements with the 
company also has offices in Minnesota. The local union com- 
plied with the law and accepted the recommendation of the 
commission. The Governor then induced the corporation to 
accept the recommendations. In other sections of the country 
there have been serious strikes by bus drivers on the Grey- 
hound system. 
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THe LecaL MACHINERY 

The mechanics of the law are essentially these: If a labor 
union wishes to strike, the union must send a strike notice 
to the State Labor Conciliator ten days prior to the strike. 
During that period of ten days, a cooling-off period, the 
Labor Conciliator must call the parties together and attempt 
to negotiate a peaceful settlement. So there is a compulsory 
period of negotiations and conciliation before every strike. 
The employer must follow the same procedure in the case 
of a threatened lockout. Actually, over the seven years, 
there has not been an average of two lockout notices a year. 

If the dispute is in an industry in which the suspension 
of operations would endanger the life, safety, health or well 
being of a substantial number of people of any community, 
the Conciliator notifies the Governor of the State, who may 
appoint a commission of three to conduct public hearings. 
The members must be representatives of employers, employes 
and the public. 

In the event that the Governor appoints a commission, 
the parties may not institute a strike or lockout for an addi- 
tional period of thirty days. Five days before the end of that 
period the commission must report to the Governor. If the 
parties do not accept the recommendations of the commis- 
sion, then the Governor himself tries to effect a settlement. 
By law the commissions are expected to report on the issues 
involved and the merits of the respective contentions. Actu- 
ally they give facts and recommendations. The thirty-day 
period is a second cooling-off period. It is also a period of 
compulsory conciliation. It definitely is not a period of com- 
pulsory arbitration. When the period is complete, the parties 
may do as they wish. 

In the year ending June, 1945, twenty-five commissions 
were appointed. In the year ending June, 1941, twenty- 
seven commissions were appointed, and in ten of those cases 
the dispute was settled without the commission holding 
hearings. 

The clause which justifies the appointment of a commis- 
sion by the Governor has been interpreted liberally. In 1945, 
commissions were appointed when there were disputes in 
millwork firms, furniture-manufacturing firms, warehouse 
companies, mail-order houses, bakeries, as well as those in 
hospitals and cemeteries. Thirsty persons may be interested 
to note that the closing of the breweries was construed as 
endangering the health and well being of a substantial num- 
ber of people. 

What are the penalties for violation of the law? If either 
a labor union or an employer refuses to comply with the 
requirements of the law, the Labor Conciliator has no au- 
thority to impose penalties. The injured party can appeal to 
the district court and seek an injunction if the refusal con- 
stitutes an “unfair labor practice” within the phrasing of 
the act. The penalties are not sought or imposed by an ad- 
ministrative agent. 

In the letter of the law there are clauses which disturbed 
labor leaders when the act was enacted and which still irri- 
tate them whenever they advert to the legal phrajng. In 
part, the law repeals sections of the State Anti-Injunction 
Act for which labor leaders and liberals once fought vigor- 
ously. In theory an employer can easily secure an injunction 
against picketing, and possibly other practices, if the union is 
accused of “unfair labor practices,” such as interfering with 
the operation of a vehicle when neither the owners nor the 
operators are parties to the strike, or if the union fails to 
comply with all the requirements of the Act. Furthermore 
there are relatively fewer “unfair labor practices” which can 
be charged against the employer. Literally, the act seems to 
weigh against the unions. 




















In practice, despite the fears of labor leaders and liberals, 
the employers have only rarely sought injunctions. 


Tue Spmir BEHIND THE Law 


During the past seven years most of the unions and most 
of the employers have complied with the law. Few appeals 
have been made to the district court. 

Four different individuals have held the office of Labor 
Conciliator. In each case they were chosen from the ranks 
of labor unions affiliated with the AFL, while some of their 
assistants have been taken from employer groups. 

The conciliation meetings which are held prior to a strike 
have been very informal in procedure and spirit, and very 
effective. Many disputes have been settled during the cool- 
ing-off period. 

When a commission is appointed, two of the members, 
the union member and the employer representative, are 
already familiar with labor contracts and negotiations. The 
third man is usually an attorney, but occasionally a clergy- 
man has been appointed. The selection of names for the list 
of those representing the public has been carefully made. 
Only in one or two instances has any objection of prejudice 
been made. 

A judicial procedure has been developed for the hearings 
conducted by the commission. Often, however, the com- 
mission has worked out a settlement by informal activities. 
It is not uncommon that the reports are unanimous. In 
twenty-five instances, commissions were appointed last year. 
Their reports were not always immediately accepted, yet in 
only one case did a strike follow. In instances when the rec- 
ommendations have not been accepted, the reports have 
served as a basis for further discussions and conferences with 
the Governor. Both the Governor who did the pioneer work 
of establishing the procedures and the present Chief Execu- 
tive, whose honest patience has dissolved many industrial 
feuds, have given entire days to conferences with both 
parties. The Governors have the advantage of taking up a 
case when many phases of the dispute are already settled, 
and a history and opinion developed by another body. Good 
administration has contributed much to the law. 

Curiously there is one power which the commissions have 
not used. Under the law they have the power to issue sub- 
poenas requiring attendance of witnesses and the production 
of evidence relative to the matter. They could subpoena the 
company books. Yet, as far as this writer could ascertain, 
the power has never been used. Both parties have usually 
furnished the records requested. In one case the corporation 
first refused to submit its records. In a recess period, how- 
ever, the employer member of the commission prevailed upon 
the officials of the corporation to cooperate. 

Strangely, too, the commission reports have not been used 
to any appreciable extent to mold public opinion. The news- 
papers summarize them in a few sentences. Usually they 
have not been boxed off or headlined or given extensive play. 
The reports, however, have undoubtedly influenced the 
thinking of the parties to the dispute and they have had 
much value as a basis for subsequent conciliation efforts. 

There is one other feature which should be mentioned. 
The Labor Conciliator has a power somewhat similar to that 
given to the National Labor Relations Board by the Wagner 
Act. The Conciliator may certify a union as a bargaining 
agent, upon application and under certain conditions. In 
small businesses and in small towns the unions have used 
that provision extensively and to their own advantage. They 
have obtained opportunities for bargaining and negotiating 
contracts in situations where a strike might have failed be- 
cause of community sentiment. Recently a CIO local was 


certified as a bargaining agent for the workers in a very large 
Catholic hospital. Subsequently the local negotiated a con- 
tract. Definitely this phase of the law has aided organiza- 
tional work. It should be noted, too, that while a union 
representing a majority of the workers may be designated as 
the bargaining agent, the conciliator may also designate a 
craft union as the agent for a small group of craftsmen in 
the plant. That clause made the law palatable to the AFL. 

The law has almost eliminated “quickie” strikes. The 
cooling-off periods have reduced the number of other strikes. 
The compulsory conciliation during the cooling-off period 
has been effective. It has brought the parties together and 
kept them talking for at least ten days. Patently a concilia- 
tor has a better chance for success in such circumstances 
than in the period when bitterness is aggravated by a strike 
and both parties are trying to save face. 

The Minnesota Legislature was determined to tailor rather 
tight working clothes for the unions. But, despite the tight 
clothing, the unions have enjoyed a healthy growth. While 
the tight clothing was fitted on protesting unions, scarcely 
anyone noticed, that a new suit of clothes was put on the 
employers. It was not one that they would have worn four 
years previously. The restrictive clothing has given both 
parties a new feeling of mutual dependence. 


THE CONSTITUTION IS 


STILL AT FAULT 
JEROME G. KERWIN 


[With this article the last word is being given to Professor 
Kerwin in the long and interesting debate which was initiated 
by him in our issue of February 16, and has been carried on 
with Senator LaFollette, Representative Voorbis, Professor 
Frasca, and Fathers Millar, Ryan, Hartnett and Yates. Our 
closing the controversy for the time being does not imply, 
however, that the last word has been said upon it. We bope 
to revive the debate at a somewhat later date and thus pro- 
vide further opportunity for argument between the friends 
and foes of constitutional change. Eprtor.] 


FROM THE SEVERAL contributions and letters which my 
article of February 16 called forth, I can only conclude that 
there is something wrong with the operation of the govern- 
ment at Washington. The able and generous critics of my 
article do not agree as to the nature of the reforms which are 
necessary, though most of them agree in disliking for varied 
reasons the idea of a parliamentary system of government. 
Let me state some points on which I myself agree with the 
critics, 

First, would the suggested reform be difficult to effect? 
The answer is yes, provided that a severe deadlock under the 
reigning system does not itself enforce such a change, 
whether within or without the framework of our present 
fundamental law. It took a devastating tidal wave to bring 
the Commission form of city government to Galveston, and 
a disastrous flood to bring the Council-Manager form to 
Dayton. Let us hope we must not always wait for calamity 
to bring reform. Yet that such a change would be difficult 
to effect is no argument either for or against its need. Dur- 
ing the last months of the Wilson administration, Williom 
Jennings Bryan wanted to bring it about through the oper- 
ation of ordinary constitutional processes. Mr. Harding had 
been elected by an overwhelming vote in November, 1920. 
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Mr. Bryan then suggested that, with Mr. Wilson’s approval, 
the Vice-President and the Secretary of State resign. The 
President, then, he suggested, should appoint Mr. Harding 
Secretary of State, after which Mr. Wilson would resign, 
thus, by the law of presidential succession, making Mr. 
Harding the President. The history of politics is full of sur- 
prises; the impossible today often enough becomes the prob- 
able tomorrow. 

In addition, I should agree that the people need better 
political and moral education. I should agree that an execu- 
tive-legislative council as suggested by Senator LaFollette and 
Representative Voorhis should be set up at once. With most 
of the reforms now suggested for cooperation between Ex- 
ecutive and Congress and for an improved procedure in Con- 
gress I am in essential agreement. What reason have we, 
however, for supposing that this or any future Congress will 
substantially reform itself? Granting that by some generous 
act of self-denial it acts in such a direction, I contend that 
these proposed reforms do not strike at the root of the diffi- 
culty, which is deeply embedded in the doctrines of the sep- 
aration of powers and checks and balances. 

I should be willing to go along with Father Hartnett in 
desiring that some enlightened State in the Union try the 
experiment. The States are still our laboratories of political 
experimentation all the way from choice of Governors on a 
basis of yodeling and crooning techniques to installation of 
the most highly approved and efficient budgetary systems. 
I should be willing to join Father Hartnett in a campaign 
tor parliamentary government in any State in the Union, 
but I still believe that the federal need for reform is more 


serious and more worthy of attention. 


PARLIAMENTARY SYSTEM VS. FEDERALISM 


With all the other points raised by my critics I find my- 
self in disagreement. Father Yates and Father Hartnett be- 
lieve that a parliamentary system does not function well in 
a federal state. It is undoubtedly true that the maintenance 
of a bicameral legislature containing two equally powerful 
legislative houses makes for great difficulty in the operation 
of the parliamentary system, whether the state be federal 
or unitary. The federal system itself need constitute no great 
obstacle. The example of Canada cited by Father Yates 
rather strengthens than weakens the case for parliamentar- 
ism. So far as I know, no Canadian student of government 
would seriously recommend its abolition. Even in the case 
of Australia, which Father Yates also cites, it is interesting 
to note that the Royal Commission of 1929 “came very close 
to doing away with it [federalism] altogether, voting four 
to three.” The Commission evidently would have sacrificed 
the federal system in order to retain the parliamentary sys- 
tem. Yet only one member “argued the utter incompati- 
bility of the cabinet system with federalism.” 

The difficulty does not lie in the incompatibility of the 
parliamentary with the federal system. Rather, the difficulty 
lies with the federal system itself. I am not arguing here 
that the federal system should or should not be retained. My 
point is that the federal state has weaknesses and incon- 
veniences in itself whether the government be parliamentary 
or presidential. All American students of government know 
the disadvantages of federal union; almost every adult 
American knows them from experience. Australia has suf- 
fered for several years from the difficulties of federalism, 
and at times these difficulties have become major political 
crises. Canada has known these crises. The United States has 
been constantly beset with federal problems from the crisis 
of the Civil War to the present-day difficulties over inter- 
State barriers and embargoes. Truly the problems of federal- 
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ism are not made less complex in this country because of our 
form of government. Considering the nature of the prob- 
lems which federalism raises, it is difficult to assert that they 
are rendered any more acute by a parliamentary system of 
government. 

Father Hartnett believes that there are sociological differ- 
ences between the United States and England which make 
for greater unity in the latter country, with no sectionalism 
and no localism there. This in turn, he believes, makes for a 
more smoothly functioning governmental system and gives 
a better opportunity for the parliamentary system to work. 
I wonder if an Englishman would recognize this unity. Not 
so many years ago Lloyd George, as leader of the Liberal 
party, was advocating Home Rule all around—for Scotland, 
for Wales, for Ireland, and even for England. Are there not 
in the British Isles differences just as profound as those be- 
tween the resident of Maine and the resident of Mississippi? 
Let us never forget the attachment of the Britisher to his 
town and his county and the provincialism which results 
from it. A Britisher’s local patriotism for his home area is 
greater than anything we know in this country. We are a 
people that move from Massachusetts to California taking 
along a minimum of nostalgia. Within a brief time we ac- 
quire an enthusiasm for our new homes equal to that of a 
native son. There are sectional differences in this country 
and there are sectional differences in England: in both coun- 
tries an overall patriotism for America or for England is the 
unifying force. Is it less strong in America than in England? 
Father Hartnett quotes Professor Holcombe, pointing out 
that the sectional divisions in the United States are giving 
way to class divisions instead. Would one want to say that 
class divisions do not exist in England? But Father Hartnett 
insists that there are in this country divisions within divi- 
sions, such as the opposition between the CIO and the AFL. 
Could anyone read the history of the British labor move- 
ment and say that unity has now or at any time been its 
outstanding feature? He further says that in this country 
the farmers are split, the white-collar workers are split (is 
this group united anywhere?), the educators are split (the 
Almighty alone could unite this group in any country!), 
and the doctors are split (on the subject of socialized medi- 
cine, for instance?). Division within these groups is not-an 
American malady alone. 

Canada offers an example of a country with great eco- 
nomic and social divisions, yet one cannot point to any stu- 
dent of government in Canada who would be willing to 
exchange the parliamentary system for the check-and-bal- 
ance system operating in the United States. Does one hear 
that Canada’s legislature and executive are caught in such 
prolonged deadlocks as those which characterize our own 
procedure? Father Yates contends that “availability” tends 
to replace competence in the choice of Canadian cabinets, 
that sectional, religious and racial qualifications must be 
considered. Name any country under the sun where politics 
operates freely, and these same considerations will be found 
to count there too. Professor F. A. Ogg in his work on the 
English government says that in the selection of a British 
cabinet a Prime Minister has to abide carefully by certain 
traditional rules: 


. surviving members of past ministries of the party 

. shall be given preferential consideration . . . then 
there are the young men of the party who have made 
reputations for themselves in Parliament. . . . Regard 
must be had for geographical considerations. . . . Differ- 
ent wings of the party must be given representation; 
disaffected elements must be placated. Social, economic 
and religious groupings . . . must be borne in mind. 














Would any American Prime Minister have to do more than 
this? 

One final point which I cannot pass by is made in the 
following statement by Father Hartnett: “If we let public 
opinion run our government the way the British run theirs, 
we should probably have been as ill prepared as they were 
for the outbreak of World War II.” How well was the 
United States prepared in 1939 when World War II broke 
out? Father Hartnett feels that public opinion in England 
had tee much to do with the preparation of Britain for that 
awful event. I wonder what other force than public opinion 
Father Hartnett would recognize as best for guiding the 
affairs of a free country. I willingly admit and even insist 
that public opinion is more effective under a parliamentary 
system. I must heartily disagree, however, when he says that 
our system works better in foreign affairs—even “if prop- 
erly operated.” But I am willing to be enlightened on what 
“properly operated” means. 

Let me conclude with a statement by the able political 
scientist, Professor Herman Finer: 

Thus, still, the Presidential System is markedly different 

from the British Cabinet System. The form of its unity, 

the nature of its responsibility, the character of its con- 

nection with the Legislature, and its place in the scheme 

of political parties, all mark it off strictly from the 

latter. We think that it is defective in the qualities 

necessary to constructive statesmanship of the kind de- 

manded by modern material and spiritual conditions. 
While, with its cumbersome checks and balances, the presi- 
dential system bucks, buckles, bumps and baffles, the needs 
of the country pile up making for inevitable and tragic 
mischief in the days ahead. Because of confusion, inertia and 
fear we are today a people unable to meet, through the law- 
ful amd peaceful means proper to democracy, such problems 
as now plague us. 


TO OUR NURSES 


MILES SCHMITT, O.F.M. Cap. 


ONE MORNING when I was a little boy I was coming 
home at dawn from serving Mass. Like most boys I had the 
Tarzan instinct. I began leaping at and swinging from the 
lower branches of the trees in my way. Like many boys | 
fell and broke my arm. I knew what happened but I hoped 
it wasm’t true. Nevertheless I had sense enough to ring the 
nearest doctor’s doorbell. I got him out of bed. He looked at 
my injured limb, shook his head, and started to pull my 
swollen arm around his office, with me on the other end 
of it. After he had set the broken bones temporarily he put 
me in his car and drove me off to a hospital where a bone 
specialist operated. 

As I was coming out of the ether I saw in the sickening 
haze a woman dressed in white. I had never seen her before 
nor have I seen her since. But I shall never forget her. My 
first thought on awakening from the anesthetic was of home. 
I don’t think I have ever been so lonely or homesick as 
during those few hours in that hospital. The nurse began 
telling me how lonely she became sometimes and how long 
she had been away from home. She smiled, patted my head, 
tried to make me comfortable. But if she didn’t dry my 
childish tears she did something a thousand times better. She 
made a lovely mark on my memory that will never fade. 

There are three great or learned professions in life—the 
profession of theology, of law, of medicine. God lives and 
breathes and is found in all three. The doctor may be medi- 


cine’s healing man but the nurse is medicine’s mother of 


mercy, sister of suffering, daughter of charity. Doctors with- 
out nurses are as helpless as husbands without wives; their 
works as weak as the works of priests without the prayers 
and labors of nuns. Nurses are the women behind the great 
deeds of men of medicine. 

Far greater than a profession, nursing is a special vocation. 
The word vocation comes from a Latin noun vocatio which 
means a calling. A vocation is a call of God. And God calls 
in many ways. Some young women God calls to Himself 
through the convent. Others God calls to Himself through 
the sick and suffering of the hospital. Aside from Mary His 
Mother who was the greatest, there were many other women 
in the life of Christ. There were Mary and Martha and a 
whole following of Jewish ladies whom the Gospels call 
simply the women of Jerusalem, or again the women of 
Galilee. Among these were Veronica and Salome and Johan- 
na and another Mary. 

Spiritual writers usually make Mary and Martha types of 
religious vocations: Mary the meditating nun and Martha the 
serving sister. But I like to think of these other women in 
Christ’s life, these women of Jerusalem and Galilee, as types 
and mirrors of Christian nurses. These women ministered to 
Christ all through His public career as the nurse ministers 
to the doctor; but most especially were they on hand when 
the Lord of all, Himself, needed a nurse most. When all save 
one of Christ’s apostles had fled in terror, we find these 
women standing gallantly on the Hill of the Skull, alone, by 
Christ’s deathbed of the Cross, now offering Him some 
drugged wine to soften His pains, now trying to sooth Him 
in other womanly ways. At the end they are on hand to 
bury. On Sunday morning they are returned to enbalm. 

Just as of old these women stood at Christ’s sickbed and 
deathbed, so do our nurses stand at Christ’s sickbed and 
deathbed today. Our Lord tells us that whatever we do to 
one of His least breathren that we do to Him. We know that 
Christ lives on today in His Mystical Body. God is as much 
at home in a hospital as He is in the convent chapel. Christ 
in the beginning was the Man of Suffering, the Man of Sor- 
row. There, too, is where you will find Christ today, in the 
man of suffering, in the man of sorrow, in the man on the 
hospital cot. That is why I like to think of the women of 
Jerusalem as the patronesses of nurses. 

Of course, you need not be told here that the nurse is a 
very Christian creature. When Jupiter was god of the Ro- 
mans and Zeus the god of the Greeks there were no such 
things as nurses and hospitals as we know and have them to- 
day. The physical unfortunates were divorced from living 
society and left to die for themselves as best they could. 
Only when Christ came into the minds and hearts and souls 
of men were nurses born and did hospitals rise up like towers 
of faith and hope and love. And when Christ leaves the soul 
of a society so also do the high ideals of medicine leave. 
When Christ goes out then come in mercy killing, which 
really is killing without mercy; birth control, which means 
no birth and no control; and a hundred other pagan prac- 
tices, 

But going back to the nurse of my memories, I know that 
her profession is a high one. So is yours. I know that her 
vocation is a God-given one. So is yours. I know that she is 
Christian-bred. So are you. That is why I should like to pray: 
O saintly women of Jerusalem, whom God did call to 
minister to His Son in life and to nurse in death, obtain for 
these, I beseech you, the grace to understand more clearly 
their sublime profession and vocation as Christian nurses, so 
that they may more intelligently, faithfully and generously 
dedicate themselves to their Saviour now suffering in the 
sick. 
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UN AND SPAIN 


MOST persons who listened to the elaborate attack on Spain 
by Dr. Oscar Lange in the United Nations Security Council 
on April 17, must have felt a real wave of sympathy arise 
in their hearts for the long-suffering Polish people who are 
supposed to regard him as their official delegate to the UN. 
Certainly if anything would show the utterly bad faith in 
which the present concert of demands for Spanish interven- 
tion is being conducted, it is to be found in the painful lack 
of logic with which Dr. Lange argued his case. 

The whole burden of Dr. Lange’s indictment rested on the 
alleged threat to peace that was offered by German scientists 
operating in Spain. Yet he produced, in the words of the 
New York Times, “‘no startling or convincing evidence to 
substantiate his assertion” in this regard. He merely said, in 
quite offhand a way, “there seems to be some indication that 
at least an effort is being made in this direction, though some 
of the Governments represented at this table may have more 
information about it than up until now they have been 
willing to disclose to the world public.” Viewing the matter 
“coolly and dispassionately,” Dr. Eelco van Kleffens, of the 
Netherlands, found also no convincing evidence and no case, 
and believed the breaking of economic and diplomatic rela- 
tions with Spain would cause the Spanish people to suffer. 
The Council, he added, should be very careful not to be 
instrumental in unleashing another Spanish civil war. 

The position of the Spaniards themselves, far from being 
weakened, will obviously be strengthened by this blundering 
and illogical special pleading. The UN debate on Spain 
serves only to highlight once more the obvious, inflexible 
purpose and ambition of Soviet Russia once more to en- 
trench itself in the Iberian Peninsula, with all that this 
implies in cruelty, bloodshed and persecution. It offers the 
Spanish Government the occasion to invite a thorough, fac- 
tual appraisal of the situation by unprejudiced witnesses. 
And, last but not least, it creates a very uncomfortable bed 
for Dr. Lange and his Soviet-dominated government to lie 
upon in the future. 

With the principle invoked by Dr. Lange there can be 
no quarrel. When there exists a threat to the peace and se- 
curity of nations, the aid of the UN should be invoked to 
use appropriate sanctions. But the use of this principle im- 
plies that such a threat actually exists. If the merely internal 
structure of the nation is to be made the ground for assum- 
ing such a threat to peace, or if the threat can be assumed 
to exist merely because of the character of the activities of 
persons found within the boundaries of such a country, then 
Dr. Lange had better return home quickly, and look to what 
the United Nations might have to declare about his own 
Soviet-dominated regime. If the “indivisibility of peace” is 
to score a point on Spain, it will score a dozen points on 
every country in eastern Europe. 

The United Nations organization as a whole, we believe, 
is amply alert to all that is implied in this inconvenient logic. 
For that reason, and for many others of ordinary humanity 
and common sense, they will very likely end by treating the 
anti-Franco hue and cry as simply one more explosion in 
the well known Soviet war of nerves. 

With all their dislike of the Franco regime, both the 
United States and Great Britain are not going to be led into 
the notion that a few Spanish fortifications upon the French 
border are the prelude to a Spain-inspired World War III. 
And what is more, neither this country nor Great Britain 
have the slightest desire to see revived a Spain dominated 
by, and subservient to, a foreign power. 
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DRAFT EXTENSION ISSUE 


THE EXTREME PRESSURE which the President and the 
War Department are exerting on Congress makes it probable 
that a Draft-extension bill of some sort will be pushed 
through the Senate as well as the House in the near future. 
The advocacy of such legislation places before us a very 
serious and debatable decision. 

It can be argued that it renders remoter than ever 
the possibility that we will assume responsible leadership in 
persuading the nations of the world to abolish peacetime 
conscription as a national policy and eventually to agree to 
world disarmament. Further extension of the Draft is related 
to peacetime conscription. An extension of nine months 
or a year, on no matter what basis, might play into the 
hands of those who are determined to saddle the nation with 
a permanent policy of peacetime conscription. And that pol- 
icy is at the opposite pole from world disarmament. 

None of us wants the United States to jeopardize its 
security or fail to fulfil its commitments. An “ease era” like 
that which followed the first World War is outlawed by 
memory of subsequent woes that plague us still. But what 
is the price of our security and commitments? The estimate 
of the War Department is an army of 1,500,000 men on 
July 1, 1946, and of 1,070,000 on July 1, 1947. 

It is precisely here that the Draft-extension issue is joined. 
Can we supply and maintain our military needs short of 
continuing the Draft? The War Department says we can’t. 
And the reason alleged is that statistics produced to prove 
we can, fail to take into view the fact that liability to the 
Draft has so energized voluntary enlistments that, should 
the Draft terminate, enlistments would fall below our needs. 
But this assertion is contrary to the facts. Records in the 
Adjutant General’s office show that since the voluntary- 
enlistment program was launched, 81.3 per cent of all re- 
cruits have been veterans and only 18.7 per cent were sub- 
ject to the Draft. These percentages lend strength to the 
claim of opponents of Draft-extension that, without con- 
tinuing the Draft, our army will number 1,595,000 men on 
July 1, 1946, and 1,085,000 on July 1, 1947. 

It would appear, however, that the real position of the 
War Department is revealed by what General Eisenhower is 
reported to have told the Senate Military Affairs Committee 
in closed session: “I don’t care if we don’t draft one man 
a month; I want the Draft extended a year.” Behind this 
statement is the psychology of the State Department, whose 
belief is that the unsettled condition of the world demands 
not only that we remain militarily strong but that we pro- 
claim our strength to the other nations. We could accomplish 
this most effectively by enacting a peacetime-conscription 
law, but the least we can do for the time being is to keep 
the Selective Service Act in operation. 

The problem of this case is seen in its concluding sen- 
tence. We must be strong and be known to be strong. 
But could we achieve this effectively and in a soundly 
American way by exploiting the fullest possibilities of a 
voluntary-enlistment program? Since last summer we have 
glimpsed what can be done. Pay increases, remodeled stand- 
ards of advancement, etc., call forth such a stream 
of recruits that Russia and all the world could know we 
shall remain strong without resorting to peacetime conscrip- 
tion or its equivalent, extension of the draft. Before giving 














TRIALS 


our full blessing to any proposal a good principle to follow 
is first to make sure that the proposal promotes rather than 
defeats the purpose it intends. 

Before giving our full approval to the draft-extension pro- 
posal, it is wise to consider the full potential of an alternate, 
voluntary course. We must defend ourselves at home as 
well as abroad. 


KEEP DOWN MEAT COSTS 


SUBSIDIES ON MEAT during the war, and since, have 
kept down food costs for the average consumer. Their dis- 
continuance at this point would be felt to the extent of six 
or more cents a pound for meat, depending on the variety 
and quality. This means an appreciable rise in food costs, 
which seems a rather obvious invitation to further inflation 
and renewed wage demands. The extension of meat subsidies 
is therefore a logical procedure if we are to avoid greater 
disorder in prices and the food supply. 

Farmers generally, like many business men, have no par- 
ticular liking for subsidies. They would much prefer to re- 
ceive an adequate price for their product. At least that is 
the picture in more prosperous times. When times are bad, 
farmers in the midst of falling prices often turn to the 
Government for assistance. Yet farmers are not particularly 
opposed to the temporary continuance of meat subsidies. 
They see the need of them in times of short supply. 

That farmers are not more interested in what happens to 
subsidies on meat derives chiefly from the fact that they do 
not benefit directly by them. For the most part, the subsidies 
are paid directly to processors and packers to make up for 
deficits in operating expenses. Perhaps it might have been 
better had the subsidies all been given to the original meat 
producers—the farmers, the ranchmen or the cattle-feeders. 
Much of the difficulty with the packers would thus have 
been eliminated. But to say that the meat-subsidy system is 
not perfect or of any especial help to the average farmer 
provides no strong argument for its discontinuance. We need 
it a while longer—in fact, for many months. 

The effect of subsidy discontinuance would depend in 
large measure upon the way price regulations were handled. 
If they remained stationary, farmers would have to take 
considerably lowered prices for their products. The slaugh- 
terers—except those benefiting by the black market—would 
be unable to pay more. High operational costs were the rea- 
son for the subsidy to them in the first place. If, however, 
the consumer pays most of the increased cost, then the 
higher food prices mentioned above are inevitable. As farm- 
ers would strongly object to taking all the cut, and legally 
operating slaughterers claim they cannot afford it, then the 
cost of subsidy removal would chiefly be borne by the con- 
sumer. Against pressure from producers and processors price 
lines can hardly be held. 

For the immediate future—perhaps another year—subsi- 
dies on meat seem the only solution. Take them off and the 
inflation spiral gathers momentum. 

The need for subsidies is not disproven by the testimony 
of some packers who see the solution in the return of a 
market in which controls and subsidies play no part. Too 
many slaughterers have compromised themselves by black- 
market dealings, even at times while collecting government 
subsidies. 


TEACH YE ALE NATIONS 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION is timeless and universal, yet 
each changing era brings new needs and opens new fields to 
its energies. A survey of the changing world of today re- 
veals many new needs and new fields, but none, we feel sure, 
that challenges the American Catholic conscience more com- 
pellingly than the challenge—and opportunity—that rises 
from the Far East. Geographers, economists, statesmen, 
traders are in agreement in finding “out there” the world of 
tomorrow. 

Historians—at least those who are not exclusively pre- 
occupied with the vital statistics of King Alfred, or the 
Thirty Years War—have been calling attention to the fact, 
and the implications in the fact, that the movement of 
United States history has been continuously westward. As 
for Missionaries! They are on fire with the magnificent possi- 
bilities now opening to them; they are unanimous in urging 
that we draw and realize now a grand design for the con- 
quest of the East for Christ. 

How is America, how are Catholics, prepared to respond 
to this opportunity? The answer, as of today, can only be— 
most wretchedly. The prewar schoolboy who had so much 
as heard of Seoul, Yap or Chungking was usually that much 
ahead of his teacher. On the college level the history, culture 
and present problems of the Orient received scant, if any, 
attention. 

It is to the Catholic educator, above all, that this 
lamentable situation should appeal most strongly. In virtue 
of its timelessness and universality, Catholic education has 
been the unique bridge between strangers, the one link that 
could unite diverse cultures. It remains so today. Our work 
would be not to “westernize,” or revolutionize, or in any 
other way to do violence, but only to do that which we 
alone can fully accomplish: to know, to respect, to cherish 
and fulfil all that is true, just, holy and of good report in 
the ancient cultures of the East. 

Catholic education is not the work of a few educators, of 
priests, religious and a select coterie of laymen. It is a part 
of Catholic Action for which the whole of Catholic society 
is responsible. In an analogous sense the responsibility for an 
intelligent foreign policy, in a nation like ours, is not the 
exclusive concern of a few “experts,” but a charge laid upon 
the whole of society. For both of these reasons Catholic 
education must face the task of preparing men and women 
who will be able to act intelligently in the civic problems 
as well as in the religious problems that confront us in the 
Orient. 

There is no need, and perhaps no place, for new courses in 
the curriculum. It is a question of degree and of emphasis. 
The General History course, for example, can introduce the 
student to the outstanding cultural relationships, principles, 
trends and present problems in the Orient; in the Social 
Sciences the student can be made aware of Oriental political 
ideas, economic and social patterns, and the effect, past and 
present, and yet to come, of Western influence and ambi- 
tions upon the East. The religion class can orientate the new 
interest and quicken Catholic enthusiasm. 

Devices can be elaborated elsewhere. Our chief concern 
here is with the problem itself. The future of the world lies 
in the East. In the East lies a civilization older than ours, 
but yet largely a stranger to Christ. To bring it to Christ we 
must first know it and love it. To an educational apostolate 
which has been commissioned by Christ to teach all nations 
—timeless, universal and divinely human—this, surely, is 
challenge enough. 
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WORLD GYROSCOPE 


TRYGVE LIE SAID “Move over” to 6,000 employes of the 
Sperry Gyroscope Company, who gladly complied. For the 
time being, the house-hunting troubles of the United Na- 
tions are over. 

Although it had the whole world to choose from, the new 
organization has found the headquarters problem one of the 
most difficult decisions to make. And there are many who 
expect a reconsideration when the General Assembly con- 
venes again in September. Air transport and quick commu- 
nications notwithstanding, geography is important. It is a 
factor continually bringing its influence to bear in a thou- 
sand little ways. 

The nod finally went to the United States, with Russia 
being identified as one of the vigorous supporters of a site 
within our boundaries. Those whose business it is to read 
Russian minds said at the time that the USSR wanted to get 
us out of Europe and chose this way to divert our attention 
from what would be going on there. If this supposition was 
ever true, the Russians are very rueful now. The Iranian dis- 
pute before the Security Council, in which the American 
delegation took a surprising amount of initiative, only proved 
that United Nations is not a telescope to view from afar 
but a casement from which to observe what is going on in 
the front yard. It was almost in a literal sense, thanks to 
radio and television from Hunter College, that the whole 
world was brought into the parlor of the average American. 

It is said that the majority voted for a site in the United 
States because they did not fear this country would abuse 
the advantage it would thus possess over all the other mem- 
bers. This was a token of great confidence that should not 
go unnoticed or unappreciated. But an additional reason, not 
so complimentary, is that we in the United States would not 
be smart enough to realize the opportunities afforded through 
having the United Nations on our soil. 

The life of the organization at Sperry and at the World’s 
Fair meeting place will soon tell whether this country will 
abuse its advantages, or use its chances to do good. It is vir- 
tually certain, however, that as long as the meetings are 
held in the United States, proceedings will be public. And 
please God the world forum that operates from our soil will 
not witness any actions unworthy of the traditions of this 
great country. 

Europe is saddened to see the sceptre pass from its hands. 
It will be recompensed if the symbol of the gyroscope turns 
out to be prophetic. The United Nations is not a rock that 
bears the whole weight of international order. It is rather a 
stabilizing influence that can mean a course well plotted or 
equilibrium restored. 

The political headquarters of the world has gone from the 
Old World to the New World. If this means a clean sweep 
of old ideas that were perhaps better forgotten, it also means 
a new role for the New World and a new responsibility. 


CONFUSION IN GERMANY 


THOUGH THE MERGER between the Communists and 
the Social Democrats in Berlin was voted down by seven to 
one in the three non-Russian-occupied sectors of the city, it 
would require rosy spectacles indeed to view with tran- 
quillity the political scene in Berlin itself and in all the rest 
of Germany. Under the widespread political apathy, which 
a preoccupation for bread and shelter largely accounts for 
among the masses of the Germans, there are political unrest 
and tension. It is no secret that the Communists are de- 
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manding that political mergers, of the kind attempted in 
Berlin, be carried out in the western zones. What their suc- 
cess would mean for Germany and the rest of Europe is 
presaged in the words of the Communist Party chairman, 
Wilhelm Pieck, who claims that “it is only in the Soviet 
Union that democracy in the true sense exists”; he realizes, 
he says, that “Hitlerism has given dictatorship a bad name, 
but the dictatorship of the proletariat is democracy.” 

In the face of such fantastic thinking and the threat that 
it will be foisted on the Germans of the non-Russian zones, 
what is being done in our own American zone? Not much, 
it would appear. Anne O’Hare McCormick, writing in the 
New York Times for April 3, regrets that 


few men on the ground know anything about the pre- 
Nazi political parties, or even about what happened in 
the past decade. Otherwise they would not constantly 
confuse conservatives with Nazis. The truth is that 
most Communists turned Nazi and are now turning 
back again. . . . Nazism was sold to the people as a 
revolutionary movement and its strongest opponents 
were the old nobility, the Catholic and Protestant 
churches, the parties which our officers call reactionary. 


Nor is this political ignorance which Mrs. McCormick de- 
cries a phantom of her own conjuring. That it exists disas- 
trously in the field may be seen by reading the day-by-day 
dispatches of C. L. Sulzberger to the same paper. In the 
issue of April 2, for example, he quotes the American gov- 
ernor of a town as saying with a fine confusion: 


We must try as hard as possible to eliminate foreign 
influences in political parties—Russian or Communist, 
Vatican or Christian Social Union, the main wing of 
which is a direct successor of the old Bayrische Volks- 
partei, which never effectively opposed the Nazis. 


Again, another American officer proclaims: 


As they now stand, the two major religious faiths of 
Germany, on the whole, are not working for democ- 
racy. ... Their organized resistance to the bestial cult 
of nazism was a colossal failure. . . . Neither church is 
encouraging the spread of the new ideas. 


And yet the same officer urges that priests be forbidden to 
urge the people to “vote Christian—in other words, for the 
Christian Social Union.” 

Such confusion, to give it its sweetest name, rises only 
from the fact that American administrators simply do not 
know the German political scene. If the older conservative 
elements, which were essentially non-Nazi, are not given 
encouragement and support, the Communists, most of whose 
leaders fled to haven in neutral countries when the going 
got rough, will spring to the saddle, mainly because Ameri- 
can authorities are so wedded to labels—“reactionary, con- 
servative”—that they cannot see the reality of the democ- 
racy that does exist in Germany, but which needs help. 


BREVITY’S ELOQUENCE 


THE MOST RETICENT member of the Security Council 
had told impatient reporters he would speak “when the time 
comes.” The time came when his colleague, the Soviet dele- 
gate, wanted to know why they should not sit on Good 
Friday. 

Promptly stated Senhor Pedro Ledo Velloso Netto, repre- 
sentative of Brazil: “I wish to say that my religious con- 
victions and those of the other members of my delegation 
and my country will not permit me to take part in any 
meeting of the Council held on Good Friday.” 




















LITERATURE AND ART 


SOME SIDELIGHTS 
ON EVELYN WAUGH 


PHILLIPS TEMPLE 


“DEAR MR. WOOLLCOTT, do you find Evelyn arro- 
gant?” asked Arthur Waugh when, in 1941, the Town Crier 
had wandered as far afield as Highgate. The question thus 
anxiously posed by the father has been answered with a sour 
affirmative by more than one of his son’s readers, but not 
by Mr. Woollcott, who considered Waugh “the nearest 
thing to a genius among the young writers who have arisen 
in postwar England.” However, as Nigel Dennis (one of the 
semi-sour readers) said in his minority report in the Partisen 
Review: ““Woollcott called so many things so many things.” 
Let us take this occasion to glance at the life and opinions 
ef the man whose writings have evoked so much embittered 
criticism and ardent admiration. 

Evelyn Arthur St. John Waugh was born in Hampstead in 
October, 1903. His creative career began at the age of seven, 
when he produced a novel entitled The Curse of the Horse 
Race. It was 500 words in length, and consisted of nine chap- 
ters. Nor did his precocity end there. Readers of the delight- 
ful autobiography of Arthur Waugh (for many years the 
Managing Director of the London publishing firm of Chap- 
man and Hall), One Man’s Road, will not soon forget the 
account of his son as a nursery impresario, arranging the- 
atricals and coaching the neighbors’ children in their parts. 
Before he was old enough to be a Boy Scout, this extraordi- 
nary child “marshaled a ‘pistol-troop’ for the defense of 
England against Germans and Jews; and this long before 
there had arisen any rumor of the possibility of war. He 
next edited a magazine relating to this defense force” and 
undertook a vigorous campaign for subscriptions. 

Moreover, Evelyn’s political views at this period were 
both mature and uncompromising. Once when the Waughs 
were giving a garden party, half the guests disappeared and 
were eventually discovered in the play-room upstairs, “‘where 
Evelyn was delivering an impassioned address on the injus- 
tice of the male sex, and the imperative necessity of a 
franchise extended to women before the next election.” His 
impromptu oratory was the success of the party. 

Despite this astonishing record, it was his elder brother 
Alec who was the dominant child of the family for some 
years, and after Evelyn’s writing career started in earnest he 
was known as “Alec Waugh’s brother.” On one occasion, in 
fact, am imposing lady in a night club showered Evelyn with 
aggressive assurances of her admiration for his writings, say- 
ing she always kept one of his books at her bedside. When it 
was finally explained to her that this was merely Evelyn, 
and not Alec, she dropped him with chilling dispatch. 

The meubus of a famous elder brother even altered the 
course of Evelyn’s education, for he could not follow Alec 
at Sherborne because that school had been so pitilessly sat- 
irized im Alec’s first novel, The Loom of Youth, that its 
author’s name was removed from the Old Boys’ List, and 
the name of Waugh became unwelcome there. So Evelyn 
was sent up to Lancing instead and, in view of later events, 
the father’s remark on this is significant: “We chose Lancing 
for Evelyn . . . because he had always shown a deeply re- 
ligiows temperament, and we thought that the discipline of 
a Woodward School would be the best test of its sincerity.” 


Evelyn proved himself an excellent scholar, and emulated 
his father and brother in becoming editor of his school paper 
and in winning the prize in English verse (Arthur Waugh, 
incidentally, had been awarded the Newdigate Prize in 
1888). The discipline of the school did not prevent the 
young man’s exuberance from manifesting itself in a play 
satirizing Lancing as his brother had satirized Sherborne, but 
with happier results: his Headmaster witnessed the perform- 
ance, and his relations with the Waughs remained so cordial 
that, years later, he wrote to Arthur Waugh congratulating 
him on Evelyn’s having won the Senior History Scholarship 
at Hertford College, Oxford. 

After coming down from Oxford, Evelyn attended art 
school in London, in 1924, an experience which he came to 
value more in later years than he did then. Like the narrator 
of Brideshead Revisited, he was led via painting to an interest 
in architecture, and his knowledge of the latter subject, 
especially, is reflected in many of his books. A desire to free 
himself from economic dependence on his father resulted in 
eighteen-months’ experience at teaching, echoes of which are 
to be found in his first novel, Decline and Fall, just as his 
lightning career (three weeks) as a journalist in Fleet Street 
with the Daily Express seems reflected in his remarks on the 
“Daily Excess” in Vile Bodies. 

In the following year Waugh married another Evelyn— 
the Honorable Evelyn Gardner, one of the four daughters 
of Lord Burghclere. Two years later he divorced her. “It was 
only after he had been in the Church some years,” a cor- 
respondent informed this reviewer, “that it struck anyone 
that this marriage might fall within the Church’s law of 
nullity. He applied for a decree of nullity and this was 
granted.” In 1937 Waugh married a Catholic, Laura, the 
youngest daughter of the late Colonel Honorable Aubrey 
Herbert, M. P. Today, at the age of forty-two, he lives with 
his wife and four children in an old manor house—Piers 
Court, Stinchcombe, in Gloucestershire. He describes it 
(Life, April 8) as “a shabby stone house in the country, 
where nothing is under a hundred years old except the 
plumbing and that does not work. I collect old books in an 
inexpensive, desultory way. I have a fast-emptying cellar of 
wine and gardens fast reverting to jungle. I am very con- 
tentedly married. I have numerous children whom I see once 
a day for ten, I hope, awe-inspiring minutes. . . .” 

Lest any reader suspect from the above quotation that 
Waugh is unduly communicative about himself, he should 
read the passage in its context, for he will then savor, in 
impeccable prose, a contemptuous irony directed against per- 
sonal gossip of all kinds, literary or otherwise. Man of the 
world that he is, he has not yet reconciled himself to the 
fact that those who insist on leading interesting lives are 
bound to get themselves written about and otherwise 
pestered. Combined with this passion for anonymity and 
obscurity is a sensitiveness about the sexual ambiguity of 
the name “Evelyn.” For example, when the London Times 
Literary Supplement accorded his first book, a study of Ros- 
setti, the handsome tribute of a leading review, his ire was 
aroused because the reviewer referred to him throughout as 
“Miss Waugh.” He replied with a caustic letter to the 
Editor, remarking that “people of limited social experience 
occasionally regard the name as belonging exclusively to one 
or the other sex . . .” etc. 

The world, however, is filled with socially limited people, 
as Waugh was to discover later upon his arrival in Abyssinia, 
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where he was met at the station by a fascist official with 
limited social experience and a bouquet of red roses in his 
expectant arms. It is amusing to note in passing that when 
Waugh’s next book, Decline and Fall, was reviewed in the 
Times Literary Supplement, that august organ showed an 
expanded experience by craftily referring to the author in its 
opening sentence as “Mr. Waugh.” 

Waugh’s love of privacy, his respect for tradition, and his 
open avowal of the aristocratic principle have not served to 
endear him in certain quarters. Thus Time (April 8) some- 
what huffily classifies him as being, in addition to a devout 
Catholic, “a devout esthete and a devout snob. . .” and 
speaks of his “fastidious revulsion from the godless, un- 
civilized age in which he finds himself.” It doesn’t require 
much fastidiousness to feel a revulsion from the spectacle 
man has made of himself from Adam to the atom, but the 
word “esthete,” which in its derogatory context smacks of 
insipid dilettantism, is hardly the word for the man who, at 
thirty-six years of age, joined the British Marines at the out- 
break of the war; was among the first after Dunkirk to 
volunteer for Commando work; became a Captain in the 
Royal Horse Guards and, surviving a parachute jump over 
Yugoslavia in which he broke his foot after being shot down, 
now holds the rank of Major in the British Army. 

The baffling artistry whereby Waugh in his novels con- 
trives to produce fantastic characters and situations which 
are at the same time perfectly credible has by now become 
familiar to the generality of readers. Fully as remarkable, 
but less noticed, is his ability to record in his non-fiction 
travel books events and people from “real life” that are 
equally astonishing. One instance must suffice: his excursion 
into what one might term “aeronautical theolegy” in Labels 
(published in the United States as A Bachelor Abroad). “A 
very dissolute-looking Avro biplane” showed up at Oxford 
some years ago and offered stunt flights for fifteen shillings. 
Waugh couldn’t resist this, so he went up. He assures us that 
looping the loop “develops in the mind clearly articulated 
intellectual doubts of all preconceived habits of mind about 
matter and movement.” His companion on this flight was a 
substantial, unimaginative person who had come along just 
to prove to himself that it was all stuff and nonsense about 
things heavier than air being able to fly. 

“He sat behind me throughout, muttering ‘Oh, my God, 
oh Christ, oh, my God.’ On the way back he scarcely spoke, 
and two days later, without a word to anyone, he was re- 
ceived into the Roman Church. It is interesting to note that, 
during this aeroplane’s brief visit to Oxford, three cases of 
conversion occurred in precisely similar circumstances. I will 
not say that this aeronaut was directly employed by Cam- 
pion House, but certainly when, a little later, he came down 
in flames, the Jesuits lost a good ally, and to some people 
it seemed as if the Protestant God had asserted supremacy 
in a fine Old Testament manner.” 

Waugh’s flair for the bizarre and grotesque, even though 
firmly based on a fundamentum in re, has proved a source 
of misunderstanding more than once. Several years after his 
conversion to the Church (which occurred in 1930) he 
wrote a vastly amusing novel entitled Black Mischief. It is 
certainly not milk for babes, and one Catholic commentator 
went so far as to declare the book “‘a disgrace to anybody 
professing the Catholic name,” and adverted to “outrageous 
lapses in those who are, or are supposed to be, our co- 
religionists.” Waugh remained aloof from the controversy, 
but a group of his friends, including Fr. M. C. D’Arcy, S. J. 
(who had received him into the Church), Eric Gill, Fr. Bede 
Jarrett, O.P., D. B. Wyndham Lewis, Fr. C. C. Martindale, 
S.J., Douglas Woodruff, Algar Thorold and others signed a 
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public testimonial expressing their “great regret” that such 
an imputation of bad faith had been made against Mr. 
Waugh, and affirming their regard for him. 

It is salutary to recall this incident about Black Mischief 
at the present time, because similar criticisms have been 
leveled against the far greater novel, Brideshead Revisited. 
Some people, especially some Catholics, are irritated with 
Waugh because he does not consider novel-writing a branch 
of homiletics. “Yet, as Father Jean de Ménasce has so lu- 
minously said, we must judge of the fundamental quality of 
a book by the direction in which it is moving,” Margaret 
Williams observes in reference to another book. The point 
applies to Brideshead, whose direction is distinctly toward 
Grace. How a novelist is to write a novel about redemption 
without adverting to sin, his critics have not explained. 

If there are still readers who entertain misgivings about 
Waugh’s Catholicism, it should be said that he has most 
fully and explicitly explained himself on this point not in 
his novels (he would be no novelist if he did anything so 
preposterous) but in his travel book, Robbery Under Law, 
which was published in this country under the more concilia- 
tory title: Mexico; an Object Lesson. He states the Catholic 
position there, particularly in its social implications, because 
it is germane to the subject at hand. For a more personal 
expression of his religious philosophy one may read: 


In the eighteenth and nineteenth century the choice 
before any educated European was between Christianity, 
in whatever form it was presented to him in the circum- 
stances of his upbringing and, on the other side, a polite 
and highly attractive skepticism. 

So great, indeed, was the inherited, subconscious 
power of Christianity that it was nearly two centuries 
before the real nature of this loss of faith became 
apparent. 

Today we can see it on all sides as the active nega- 
tion of all that Western culture had stood for. Civiliza- 
tion—and by this I do not mean talking cinemas and 
tinned food, nor even surgery and hygienic houses, but 
the whole moral and artistic organization of Europe— 
has not in itself the power of survival. It came into 
being through Christianity, and without it has no sig- 
nificance or power to command allegiance. 

The loss of faith in Christianity and the consequent 
lack of confidence in moral and social standards have 
become embodied in the ideal of a materialistic, mechan- 
ized state, already existent in Russia and rapidly spread- 
ing south and west. 

It is no longer possible, as it was in the time of Gib- 
bon, to accept the benefits of civilization and at the 
same time deny the supernatural basis upon which it 
rests. As the issues become clearer, the polite skeptic and 
with him that purely fictitious figure, the happy hedo- 
nist, will disappear. 

. . . Christianity exists in its most complete and vital 
form in the Roman Catholic Church. I do not mean 
any impertinence to the many devout Anglicans and 
Protestants who are leading lives of great devotion and 
benevolence; I do find, however, that other religious 
bodies, however fine the example of certain individual 
members, show unmistakable signs that they are not 
fitted for the conflict in which Christianity is engaged. 

. . . For instance, it seems to me a necessary sign of 
completeness and vitality in a religious body that its 
teaching shall be coherent and consistent. If its own 
mind is not made up, it can hardly hope to withstand 
disorder from outside. 

These remarks appeared originally in the London Daily Ex- 
press and were partially reprinted in The Missionary for 
Dec., 1930. 




















OLD WOUNDS 


Favor your old wounds, 
Cup them from cold 
Glances, 

Parry familiar 

Lances, 

Keep old wounds old. 


Old wounds are good wounds, 
They can suffuse 

Wine-ly ; 

When you must think 
Supinely, 

They can refuse. 


Treasure your old wounds, 
While you’re alive 
Hoard them, 
Only the best 
Afford them, 
Jesus has five. 
Joszrn Dever 


COMMUNION-CALL 


Porter of Peace I walk the wintry street 
Seeking the yellow candle through the blinds, 
The door a-jar, the reverential feet, 

The fire-dappled guide whom silence binds. 


Children trudge by in film of powdery swirls; 
Their chatter dies; instinctively they know 

( Bare-headed boys and barely-breathing girls) 
The White I carry blanches more than snow. 


This house I pass. My years-long ministration 

All ended now. God rest you, dear Jim Cushing! 
Dear knees unductile to your adoration, 

Poor grizzled crown, poor sins too loud for hushing! 


That day I laid the unguent on your brow, 

The terrible candor of your sinking head! 

And finished, bending down, “How are you now?” 
“It feels like being carried” was what you said. 


Our roles reversed! Though Mass make mediator, 
I look to you, wherever now you fare. 
Pray now in flame, perhaps, and blissful later 
I may be less unlike the Man I bear. 
Danie. J. Honan 


PEEK-A-BOO 


The oldest game of all, I think, 

Is Peek-a-Boo. Egyptians hid 

To make their dusky babies stretch 
Their necks around a pyramid. 


And I am sure that, farther East, 

Some Chinese father thrilled to see 
His two-year-old peep wond’ringly 
Above a chest of fragrant tea. 


But no one through the ages felt 

The joy I know when two young eyes 
Peer round a chair in search of me 

In guileless, unrestrained surprise, 


Unless, perhaps, a lovely Maid 
Within her husband’s workshop smiled 
To see, in loving quest of her, 
The laughing eyes of her sweet Child. 
Bennet M. Botton 


BOOKS 


TWILIGHT OF RATIONALISM 


PHILOSOPHY IN AMERICAN EpucaTIoN: Its TASKS AND 
Opportunities. By Brand Blanshard, Curt J. Ducasse, 
Charles W. Hendel, Arthur E. Murphy, Max C. Otto. 
Harper and Bros. $3 


IN THIS VOLUME the five members of the Commission 
on the Function of Philosophy in Liberal Education report 
to the American Philosophical Association, to the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, and to the educators of America on the 
findings of their year and a half of study. The factual 
material of the report and a number of the suggestions for 
improvement in the situation of philosophy were obtained 
from 274 letters sent to the Commission by philosophers and 
other interested persons, also from reports of various groups 
of philosophers and lastly from discussions in seven regional 
conferences held by the members of the Commission. This 
volume should be read in connection with Hendel’s letter, 
published in 1943 in many philosophical journals, inviting 
participation in the Commission’s work, and with Hendel’s 
article in Fortune, November, 1943, “Agenda for Philoso- 
phers,” with Blanshard’s study of the letters received, in the 
brochure From the Commission’s Mailbag and, finally, in 
connection with the official account of the commission in the 
1944 volume of Proceedings and Addresses of the American 
Philosophical Association, (XVIII, pp. 372-385). The 
present volume cannot be rightly judged without references 
to these other papers and summaries. 

The views and programs given in Philosophy in American 
Education have in no way become a declaration of policy for 
the American Philosophical Association. In fact, the five 
members are by no means in complete agreement with each 
other in the different parts of this volume which each has 
written. The volume is open for discussion. Hard and gener- 
ous work was done in preparing it; in general, the tone of 
the report is urbane and tolerant. But to scholastic philoso- 
phers, who will be found in large numbers among AMERICA’S 
readers, the report has surprisingly little to offer. If your 
time is precious, read the sections by Hendel on “Aspects of 
the Role of Philosophy in Civilization,” on courses in the 
history of philosophy, and on “The Teachers of Philosophy 
and the Graduate School”; for these are the best in the 
book. If you have more time, consider also Ducasse’s chapter 
on “The Colleges, Liberal Education and Philosophy” and 
his later comments on the course in logic. But even if you 
have much time, skip all the rest unless you wish to find 
handy reasons for not taking philosophy at non-Catholic 
colleges. 

One reason why so little in this volume pertains to scho- 
lasticism is because so little attention is given to scholasti- 
cism in it. The largest group of philosophical institutions in 
this country, namely the 300 diocesan and religious semina- 
ries and the 210 Catholic colleges and universities, are treated 
almost as non-existent in this report. Yet probably more 
people teach and study philosophy in them than in all other 
American schools put together. Can this report therefore be 
taken seriously as representative of philosophy in American 
education? Can it have any message for American Catholic 


- schools when they have been almost completely ignored? 


There are in the volume a few darts thrown at authoritarian 
thinking ; a few oblique shots are taken at tradition in philos- 
ophy; but these probably are aimed more at the pro- 
scholastics at Chicago, St. John’s and the few other schools 
where scholasticism is given a little hearing. It is very plain 
that Catholics are more interested in non-Catholic schools 
than they are in us. In fact, the original invitation of the 
Commission was printed in no Catholic learned journal; few 
Catholics received invitations to the regional conferences. 
All this was a serious misjudgment in the planning and 
execution of the Commission’s work, particularly when the 
Commission also recommends rapprochement with Latin- 
American philosophers, who will be found to be mainly 
Scholastics. 

Another reason why the volume offers very little to scho- 
lastic philosophers is because it attempts to defend the inde- 
fensible. Part I contains two chapters which report the con- 
temporary situation in American philosophy. The first 
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chapter here is by Blanshard, and details the complaints and 
demands made upon philosophy by philosophers, educators, 
members of the clergy and of government. In Part II, writ- 
ing of the “Tasks of Philosophy,” all the contributors take a 
hand in refuting some of the charges made and in declaring 
what philosophy can do. Murphy fails in chapter 3 on the 
professional philosopher. For while a philosopher must be 
allowed to be a philosopher, it is false that he should only be 
a seeker of truth, and it is false that philosophy must be 
rationalist. Philosophy is a work of reason, but it has no ex- 
cuse for being rationalist. Blanshard in the next chapter joins 
Murphy in insisting that philosophy should not be a secu- 
larized theology nor an instrument for maintaining a given 
political system; but again it is false that philosophy should 
not aid true religion and a just political system of which the 
philosopher is a subject. It is as hopeless a task to defend 
philosophy as such as it is to defend government as such or 
religion as such or private property as such. One can defend 
good and just government, one can defend true religion, one 
can defend limited distributed private ownership; and so one 
can defend only true philosophy and right philosophical 
method. When one plants one’s flag on definite premises, defi- 
nite proofs, definite conclusions, and declares that these are 
true, these are good to know, these lead to good, then he has 
a philosophy to defend against abuse and misconception. But 
Murphy and Blanshard killed their own efforts, first by lock- 
ing themselves in the ivory tower of rationalism, second by 
trying to champion any kind of philosophy, third by ignoring 
the insistent charge that philosophy as taught in many 
schools does real harm to collegians. 

Ducasse does better in his attempt at defense, for he has 
a fairly clear concept of liberal education despite its weak- 
ness on the moral and spiritual features of education. But 
he does not fit philosophy, apart from logic, definitely into 
the pattern of liberal education. Otto, though a pragmatist, 
has the good sense to acknowledge the importance of a 
philosophy of life; he presses strongly for a pragmatist man- 
ner of giving such a philosophy to students. You would have 
to be a pragmatist to accept his suggestions. Finally, the one 
gem of the book is Hendel’s contribution on the role of 
philosophy in civilization. One wonders, though, whether it is 
not a defense of a reflective study of the history of our 
times in the manner of Thucydides rather than a defense of 
philosophy. 

Part III finally gives us five chapters on the pedagogy of 
philosophy, on courses in philosophy and on the populariza- 
tion of philosophy outside the collegiate audience. The 
notable contribution here is Hendel’s series of suggestions on 
the graduate school and the preparation of teachers. But here, 
too, the graduate schools of Catholic universities which this 
reviewer is familiar with have already adopted most of 
Hendel’s recommendations as routine policy in their depart- 
ments of philosophy. 

Perhaps this volume, the fruit of patient and intelligent 
labor, is the clear sign of the twilight of rationalism. If so, 
may night come soon. The rationalist remains spiritually 
blind to the huge historical fact of Jesus Christ, His divinity, 
His revelation, His sacraments and the historical conse- 
quences of the presence and teaching of Jesus Christ in the 
world. Christ remains the healer and completer of human 
reason. Philosophers, too, need salvation. This volume is one 
more proof of it. There is no home in the needy modern 
world for any philosophy other than one that unites forces 
with orthodox Christian truth. In other words, Leo XIII did 
far more to declare the tasks and opportunities of philosophy 
in his Aeternt Patris than have the members of this com- 
mission. While it did not cost that good Pope ten thousand 
dollars to write it, it cost the Church years of suffering at 
the hands of philosophers to learn the wisdom about philos- 
ophy of which Leo wrote. BERNARD WUELLNER, S. J. 


PREOCCUPATION WITH GODLESS MAN 


ELEMENTARY Courses IN THE HuMANITIES. Report of 

the Third Annual Conference Held by the Stanford 

School of Humanities. Stanford University Press. $2 
REPORTS OF ACADEMIC CONFERENCES, as often 
as not, are “irrelevant, immaterial, incompetent,” or at any 
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rate as dull as dishwater. That there are happy exceptions is 
proved again by the three volumes reporting the conferences 
called in 1943, 1944 and 1945 by the Stanford School of 
Humanities. The theme and title of the first volume is The 
Humanities Look Ahead; of the second, The Humanities 
Chart their Course, and of the third what is written at the 
head of this review. 

The most noticeable quality of these conferences is that 
they carry their subject forward. At the initial meeting the 
subject was discussed in its most general terms: What place 
have the humanities in education today? The second con- 
ference then got down to the business of defining the precise 
content of a humanistic education; and in the report before 
us the consideration is even more precise—the content of 
individual courses in the humanities in the first two callege 
years. 

This third report, Elementary Courses in the Humansties, 
continues the valuable summaries of discussion in and out of 
committees, on Elementary Courses in Literature and the 
Fine Arts, Required Modern Language Courses, the First 
Course in Philosophy and the General Humanities Course. 
But its best claim to distinction is Professor Theodore M. 
Greene’s remarkable address, “Liberal Education in the Post- 
war World—The Condition of Man” (pp. 19-40). The sub- 
title of the address is important. Speaking as a philosopher, 
Professor Greene recalls the obvious but pertinent fact that 
“a philosophy of education, to be sound, must rest on a sound 
analysis of man as a unified being in his total environment, 
that is, on a wise philosophy of life.” Therefore a philosophy 
of liberal education must take into view “the condition of 
man” in this adequate sense, not in the incomplete sense 
which Greene calls “the centuries-old humanistic preoccupa- 
tion with man and what he can do, without benefit of divine 
aid, to perfect himself and better his lot on earth.” 


Yet speakers at the previous Stanford conferences be- 
trayed this very preoccupation. Calling up a distinction be- 
tween objective and subjective experience and knowledge, 
they associated the former with facts, such as science yields, 
and the latter with the desires, emotions, beliefs and a sense 
of values which religion, music, the fine arts, literature, po- 
litical institutions, history and philosophy—the humanities— 
evoke. 

What is at stake in this distinction, says Greene, “‘is, 
literally, the whole nature and destiny of man, bound up as it 
is with the apprehension and progressive realization of ob- 
jective values.” 


If aesthetic, moral and religious values are in no sense 
objective, in no sense real and theoretically capable of 
being discovered, known and cherished; if all value ex- 
periences and all evaluations are subjective; . . . if our 
only genuine knowledge is factual, and if “facts” are de- 
fined to exclude values rather than to include them and 
to exhibit them—then indeed are Homer and Melville, 
Isaiah and Dante, not what Lewis Mumford claims them 
to be, “great masters of reality who have cultivated the 
tragic sense of life and have enabled men to survive, 
with courage and faith, even in a crumbling world.” . . . 
Then indeed would we have to pity Paul Greene’s con- 
viction, which he shares with Job, that his... “Re- 
deemer liveth still, beyond the reach of time or clutch of 
tool, of blood and war and formulated circumstances . . .” 


The distinction, in sum, aligns the humanists with naturalists 
and materialists, who reject the validity of religious faith. 
But it cannot gainsay the fact that men have believed in God, 
have worshipped Him, have been profoundly influenced by 
their beliefs and practices, and that these beliefs amd prac- 
tices have involved evaluations. 

Are these evaluations merely subjective? Professor Greene 
is at pains to show that they are not. Scholastic philosophers 
will second his conclusions. And Catholic educators will 
agree with his contention that religion must be an essential 
part of a liberal education, not only for historical reasons, 
but primarily because of its contribution now to human 
knowledge and welfare. “Show me,” he says, “a man who 
knows God, nature and his fellow men and who worships God 
as God: should be worshipped, investigates, controls and en- 
joys nature as she deserves, and relates himself to other men 























with respect and love, and I will show you a truly integrated 
person.” 

The three pubhished reports of the Stanford conferences are 
substantial contributions to the advance of liberal education, 
and in Professor Greene’s able presentation of a philosophy 
of liberal education they reach their highwater mark. 

ALLAN P. FARRELL 


CURRICULA FOR TEEN-AGERS 


HicH ScHoots ror Tomorrow. By Dan Stiles. Harper 
and Bros. $2.50 


THIS BOOK DESERVES the attention of high-school 
administrators and teachers not because all its statements are 
in accord with Catholic philosophy—far from it—but because 
it is thought-provoking and suggestive of how our high- 
school programs might be improved. 

The author, a former teacher turned lecturer, with an 
acquaintance of 1,000 high schools in thirty States, boldly 
criticizes present high-school programs for their lack of 
articulation with modern life. Too many students are not 
receiving the type of education they need. Too many sub- 
jects are taught by methods that never achieve their objec- 
tives. Too many teachers fail to give the inspiration which 
adolescents need. 

The dominant spirit of the book, however, is positive. Not 
satisfied with merely pointing out sore spots, the author 
offers correctives and aids for effecting a cure. His plan, 
which he would like to call a blueprint for the high schools 
of tomorrow, incorporates ideas which he found being 
worked out in various schools across the country. Some of 
the elements in his plan, when weighed, are found wanting 
(mainly because he is tinged with Deweyism, believing the 
school should be a miniature community), but many of his 
suggestions are worthy of serious consideration by all inter- 
ested in improving curricula. 

The entire high-school program, according to the author, 
should be drawn up in view of the overall purpose of the 
high school, namely, to prepare youth to enter the adult 
world. This calls for emphasis on general education, with the 
program centering around the following five objectives: 1) 
the development of character, 2) preparation for citizenship, 
3) education for a career by teaching general skills and 
qualities valuable in any calling, 4) education for family liv- 
ing, 5) education for enjoyment. Subjects and activities are 
important only in so far as they contribute to the achievement 
of these objectives. Keeping the objectives in mind—impress- 
ing them on the consciousness of every teacher—is more 
important by far than the details of any curriculum. With 
these ideas we agree. The five chapters in which the author 
indicates how these objectives might be more effectively 
achieved are well worth reading. 

We would never agree, however, on setting up a high- 
school program according to the Stiles blueprint. First of all 
we would not agree that the school must reflect the com- 
munity in every detail, having “a store, bank, restaurant, 
juke joint, movies, chapel, garage, model home, newspaper, 
radio station, clinic, library—all conducted by students.” Nor 
would we agree that there should be no examinations and no 
report cards. 

We still adamantly believe that the teacher, the classroom 
and study constitute the backbone of the school program. 
Stiles would make activities primary, and classroom teaching 
and study as now understood only secondary—‘the less of it 
the better.” He claims to disapprove of “progressive” meth- 
ods of education, yet gives evidence of having been bitten by 
the “activity” bug himself. 

Worthy of note is the author’s answer to the question: 
“Should High Schools Teach Religion?” He argues that if 
religion is important in the adult world, it should be a part 
of the teen-ager’s education. Regardless of backsliding on 
the part of adults, “there cannot be the slightest doubt that 
religion is a vital element in civilized living and that it 
should and must be taught. The inability of the church to 
reach more than a small percentage of teen-age boys and 
girls, and the failure of parents in this respect, leaves the 
job squarely up to the high school.” (p. 153) 

The average teacher in reading this book will find himself 
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WHAT IS EDUCATION? 


by Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. 


“We need this luminous statement of what our 
ever-all objectives as Catholic educators should 
be.”"—Homiletic and Pastoral Review 


“A gospel of Christian Educational philosophy.” 
$3.00 


—America 
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CATHOLIC COLLEGE 


by John Julian Ryan 


“Should be read, pondered; discussed by all 
Catholic College people, teachers and students 
alike.”—America $2.00 


A COMPANION 
TO THE SUMMA 


by Walter Farrell, O.P. 


“The author has summed up for us the theological 
masterpiece of all time .. . in a form and language 
which every intelligent person acquainted with 
the English tongue can readily grasp.”—Homiletic 
and Pastoral Review 

Complete in four volumes, $3.75 each, $15.00 the set 


VIRGIL 


by F. J. H. Letters 


A study of Virgil, intended primarily for those 
who cannot read Latin. All Latin quotations ren- 
dered into English. $2.00 


THE GEOMETRY OF 
ART AND LIFE 
by Matila Ghyka 
The subject might roughly be ealled the mathe- 


matics of aesthetics: teachers and students of 
either will find it fascinating. Descriptive leaflet 
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tique. 

Normand Marcotte. The Knowability of Matter “se- 
cundum se”. 

Juvenal Lalor. Notes on the limit of a variable. 

Henri Legault. La critique marxiste de la religion. 

Eugéne Babin. L’objet de l'intuition sensible selon Kant 
et l'objet de la Physique mathématique. 

Charles De Koninck. La dialectique des limites comme 
critique de la raison. 

In Forthcoming Issues (April and July 1946) : 

Charles De Koninck. In Defence of Saint Thomas: A 
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the Common ‘ 
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— Supple. Von Uexkull’s Introduction to Theoretical 
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Clément Lockquell. La sagesse chez les poétes théologiens. 

Francis Kearney. On Cassirer’s conception of art and 
history. 

Hyacinth Conway. The emancipation of man in Latin 
Averroism. 


Edmond Gaudron. Pour l'interprétation de la pensée pré- 
aristotélicienne 4 propos de Parménide. 
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well exercised in jumping back and forth from hearty assent 
to violent disapproval ; but when he has turned the last page 
he will have in his grasp a number of practical suggestions 
which might well be adopted if secondary-school programs 
are to be improved as they must, most imperatively. 

Urspan H. Fresce, S.M. 


Tue HuMANITIES AND THE CoMMON MAN: THE 
Democratic RoLe oF THE STATE UNIveRsITIEsS. By 
Norman Foerster. The University of North Carolina 
Press. $1.50 


IN THIS COLUMN of February 9, 1946, A State Univer 
sity Surveys the Humanities was reviewed and it was saia 
that, of the seventeen essays in the book, the two best, “Pro- 
fessor Foerster’s and Professor Kuhn’s, might better have 
been published independently of the others.” The present slim 
volume (60 pp.) is Dr. Foerster’s essay. It is well worth a 
somewhat more extended notice than was previously given 
to it. 

The thesis of the book is that “the high role of the State 
university, as an instrument of American democracy, is to 
bring the humanities to the common man” for the higher our 
conception of human nature, the higher will be our concep- 
tion of education” (p. 5). But what we commonly have 
today is a low view of human nature and it is generally 
implied that “man is essentially a materialist desiring bread 
and circuses,” that the average student “has little or nothing 
of importance to gain from such things as armchair philos- 
ophy, polite literature and the dead past,” that he should be 
trained for a job—everything else is incidental. But this, Dr. 
Foerster says is, quite wrongly, “to conceive of him as a 
slave” for “all men desire the good life and, because of their 
inherent capacity for nobility, they can be attracted to what 
is excellent” (p. 7). 

Naturalism has for some time been dominant in American 
higher education, but there are signs in plenty that “new 
forces” have come into play: these new forces are the in- 
creasingly widespread awareness that man is a spiritual 
being, that an essential part of the true conception of man is 
that he has the capacity to relate himself to an ultimate 
source of meaning and value, and that liberal education must 
be based on these beliefs. Whether education so conceived 
will be given to the student depends in part upon the curricu- 
lum but, even more, upon the faculty. And the selection of the 
faculty is in the hands of the deans and presidents whose 
ultimate responsibility it is to offer a genuinely liberal educa- 
tion. 

Dr.-Foerster has well stated the case against naturalism in 
education and has set up a proper perspective of the role of 
the universities. Epwarp D. Myers 
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Tue Reverend Dr. Francis J. GILLican, of Saint Paul 
Seminary, St. Paul, Minn., has served on several of the 
Minnesota commissions since the fact-finding law was 
passed seven years ago. 


Jerome G. KERWIN is Professor of Political Science at 
the University of Chicago, Director of the Charles R. 
Walgreen Foundation for the Study of American Insti- 
tutions, and Faculty Adviser to Catholic students at 
the university. 


Rev. Mires Scumitt, O.F.M. Cap., is connected with 
St. Fidelis Seminary, Herman, Pa. 


Epwarp D. Myers, formerly Dean of freshmen at Trinity 
College, Hartford, Conn., is at present Dean at Roa- 
noke College, Salem, Va. He is this year’s president of 
the Guild of Scholars in the Episcopal Church. 


Urpan H. Fierce, S.M., a member of the Department of 
Education, Catholic University, is the author of Self- 
Revelation of the Adolescent Boy, reviewed in our issue 
of Jan. 26. 


Rev. Bernarp W. WUELLNRR, S.J., is professor of phil- 
osophy at Loyola University, Chicago. 
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THEATRE 


CARMEN JONES. I have been wondering, recently, if 
there is such a thing as a stage classic, as distinguished from 
a dramatic classic. What I have in mind is a production 
(aside from its quality as a play), in which the actors main- 
tain a high standard of performance over an extended period 
without letting down or going stale. The thought, which 
came to me at random while revisiting Carmen Jones, may 
be an idle speculation. Acting is such a volatile art, affected 
by so many extraneous conditions, that one can hardly im- 
agine it approaching a degree of fixed perfection. 

When an artist fashions a thing of beauty in the form of 
a play, a landscape or a Grecian Urn, his work is objective 
and changeless. An actor’s interpretation of a character is as 
subjective and variable as the state of his health. The Way 
of the World has neither improved nor deteriorated since 
Congreve completed it. But even the most resourceful actor 
may fail to make a love scene convincingly ardent on an 
evening when the leading lady has yielded to a weakness for 
salami. 

If it is difficult for an individual actor to keep his per- 
formances level, or to prevent himself from growing tired in 
a role and sloppy in his work, it seems next to impossible for 
a large cast, some thirty or forty performers, after they have 
repeated the same lines and business hundreds of times, to 
appear as fresh and spontaneous as they were when the show 
was new. Carmen Jones has been in active production more 
than three years. After a long run on Broadway, it went on 
the road, returning to New York twice, both times in City 
Center where the attraction presently resides. Most members 
of the cast are veterans of from five hundred to a thousand 
performances; still, they are full of zest, as alert and careful 
in timing, as they were their first week on Broadway. Their 
sustained enthusiasm is reflected in a show that retains its 
sparkle, with none of the shine rubbed off. If Carmen Jones 
is not a histrionic classic, it comes mighty close to being one. 

The production has been around so long that it seems 
rather pointless to mention that it is an American version of 
a French opera, retaining the original music by Bizet, with 
the libretto, tailored for a Negro cast, by Oscar Hammer- 
stein II. And everybody already knows that Billy Rose is the 
producer, that Hassard Short directed, and that Howard Bay 
and Raoul Pene DuBois, respectively, designed the sets and 
costumes. 

Muriel Smith was singing Carmen when I first saw the 
show. On my second visit it was the turn of Urylee Leonar- 
dos to carry the role. Both girls are splendid, in different 
ways. Miss Smith is a seductive, adventurous Carmen, less 
interested in men as such than in new worlds to conquer. 
Miss Leonardos makes Carmen alluring and brazen. Prefer- 
ence depends on how one has previously envisaged the char- 
acter. With either gal in the title role, it’s a grand show. 

THEOPHILUS LEwis 


FILMS 


MARRIAGE, MORALS AND MOVIES. Marriages made 
in Hollywood have not proved superior to those made in 
Heaven but major studios continue to impose their peculiar 
notions of matrimony on paying patrons. Thus a handful of 
new films have read themselves out of the pure entertainment 
category by upholding the view that matrimony is not a 
sacrament but a source of comedy, or a mere plot-complica- 
tion to be solved by facile divorce. 

It is rather late to see a trend in these specimens; it was 
a beaten track when movies first began to talk so much and 
say so little. Marriages of convenience and divorces of ac- 
commodation are stock properties of the scenario department. 

Weird thinking as well as common immorality is under- 
scored in Columbia’s Gilda, in which a man marries a sup- 
posed widow to punish her for suspected infidelities to her 
villainous first husband. It is a plot reversal of Beaumanoir’s 
cynical epigram: “Women, deceived by men, marry them, 
considering that one form of revenge is as good as another.” 
And in MGM’s Easy To Wed, marriage is used to compro- 
mise a libel suit against a newspaper. 

But the favorite black beast is invoked in Paramount’s 
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New Publications of the 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Consular Relations between the United States and the 
Papal States: Instructions and Despatches. Edited with 
an Introduction by Leo Francis Stock. 


Together with Dr. Stock’s United States Ministers to 
the Papal States: Instructions and Despatches, 1848- 
1868 (Washington, 1933), this volume gives the com- 
plete documentary history of the diplomatic relations 
between the United States and the Holy See during the 
19th century. An indispensable record for students of 
American and Vatican diplomacy. 


From readers and reviewers: 

“It is a Fa wa pleasure to greet the publication of 
Consular Relations between the United States and the 
Papal States .. . because as we page through these in- 
structions and dispatches we see immediately that their 
general aim was to promote good-will and harmony and 
thus lay and strengthen the foundations of genuine peace.” 

Amleto Giovanni Cicognani 
Apostolic Delegate 
“Obviously it is a book of the first importance wad 
Catholic World (2 ovember, i945) 
. it marks another substantial contribution to Amer- 

ican historical scholarshi ; 
Howard Marraro, Columbia Universit 
Catholic Historical Review (January, 1946 


“The high standards of the American Catholic Historical 
Association have been well maintained in the preparation 
and printing of this volume. It is a distinct credit to all 
who have been associated in its production.” 

Paul Kiniery, Loyola University, Chicago 
Mid-America (January, 1946) 
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Quarterly published by the University 
of Notre Dame 


April 1946 


S. Possony—The Atomic Bomb 
J. U. Nef—Architecture and Western Civilization 


R. H. Tawney and Ch. Hollis, M.P.—English Policy Today 
and other articles by M. Karpovich; G. Ritter; G. 
Schwarzenberger. 











$2.50 for the year. 0.75 for the single copy. 
Send your order to The Editors 


The Review of Politics, Notre Dame, Indiana 











TWO MONTHLY NOVENAS 
to the 
INFANT JESUS OF PRAGUE 


Ask the Prince of Peace through 
our Novenas for Peace, the Victery 
of Christianity over Forces of Evil, 
and the Protection of our men im the 
Armed Forces. 


lst Novena ist to 9th of each month 
2nd Nevena (solemn) 17th to 25th 


You may add your own intentions. 
“Write fer free Novena Leafiets. 
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said from amimsted statue of 
BISCALGED CARMELITE FATHERS | -—~ a 
Shrine of the infant Jesus of Prague You Honer Me, The More | Wits 
Bea S51-M, Ponsa City, Okla. Bless You.”’ 








First Issue Coming Soon 


LETTER FROM IRELAND 


@ Miniature monthly newspaper, inaugurated under the 
patronage of the late Cardinal Primate of All Ireland; 
blessed and approved by the Archbishops of Cashel and 
Tuam, and other Members of the Irish Hierarchy qa 
@ Edited by Hugh P. Allen, Director of Publicity, 31st 
International Eucharistic Congress, Dublin, 1932, assisted 
by Peadar O’Curry, editor of The Standard, Ireland’s lead- 
ing Catholic newspaper. ~—yy 
@ Will bring to Ireland’s exiles and friends throughout the 
world a digest of each month’s Irish News, political, social, 
economic and cultural, on which they can place absolute 
reliance for the truth about Ireland, her statesmen and 
notabilities, her policies and achievements. yy 
@ Will correct, supplement, or refute misleading, in- 
adequate, or mendacious reports by frigid factual reporting, 
without note or comment; and, guaranteeing its absolute 
independence of all Governmental or Party control or in- 
spiration, is insistent that domestic, political partisanship 
is not for export. 

@ Has already gained subscribers in 41 different countries, 
including high ecclesiastical dignitaries, university pro- 
feseors, judges, lawyers, authors, journalists, and members 
of parliament, including Congressmen and Senators of the 
U. S. A. qy 
The annual subscription is $1 (U.S.). No charge for 

postage to any part of the world. 
Please mail your subscription immediately to— 

Letter from Ireland, 32 Bachelor's Walk, Dublin, Ireland 
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Fane and 826 Newton Street 7 D. 
poe yey and Secular Books of All Publishers" Prompti 
Best Library Discounts to Al! Catholic Institutions 
Catholic Books Bought and Sold. Catholic Libraries Purchased fer 
Cash. issued monthly to Reverend — and Religious. 
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The Bride Wore Boots, when a conflict of careers is solved 
by temporary divorce. For Hollywood, divorce is a way oi 
making certain that a marriage will not succeed. The crown- 
ing absurdity appears in a silly, meretricious piece called 
The Outlaw, in which a marriage is performed with the 
“bridegroom” delirious, literally, not romantically, and he 
continues to act the part without ever learning that he is a 
husband in the new Hollywood dispensation. 

The producers, and some patrons, look on these as Catholic 
objections since divorce and marriage, too, have assumed a 
merely legal aspect. But the Natural Law is not repealed by 
considering it secular. 

Even when the film treatment of marriage is not specifi- 
cally objectionable, it often fails of real edification. The ideal 
movie couples apparently fall in love with all the glittering 
finality of being struck by lightning. The happy marital end- 
ing is explained by fortuitous circumstances, by jealousy, by 
compatibility, by anything, in fine, except the realization of a 
spiritual contract. How often are we invited to sympathize 
to the point of divorce with unhappy characters who made 
that contract from motives few members of the audience 
would consider sensible or even sane? And how often has a 
script marriage been saved by that sickening solution in 
which hitherto unregarded parenthood figures? To a genuine 
parent it can only be revolting to find a film making an un- 
born child responsible for the moral support of its parents. 

Tuomas J. FirzmMorris 


PARADE 


NEWSPAPER advertisements recently have been trumpet- 
ing something new in American railroading, to wit, straight- 
through, coast-to-coast, stay-in-the-same-car service ... Now, 
with the advent of straight-through facilities, anyone with a 
ticket can travel as he never could before . . . He can step ~ 
into a Pullman in New York and journey in the same car 
right through to the Pacific Coast . . . West Coast humans 
heading East can duplicate this performance . . . And the 
people in the countless small communities along the far- 
flung transcontinental route, the people to whom the passing- 
through of the big-time train is an event, can feast their 
eyes in a fashion never previously possible—on silvery 
palace-cars that have actually come all the way from the 
colorful East and are actually going into the glamorous 
West, or vice versa . . . One can envisage teen-age girls in 
a whistle-stop station gushingly commenting as the super de- 
luxe, coast-to-coast streamliner flashes by. 

First Teenager: Imagine the incredible places these palace 
cars have been. Only a few hours ago they were actually 
passing through New York and Philadelphia and Chicago. 

Second Teenager: Passing right before our eyes are cars 
that will soon be in Hollywood. Think of it. It’s breath- 
taking. 

Wonderful as the through-coast-to-coast run may be, there 
is another run incomparably more wonderful . . . The run 
from the Crucifixion straight through to Judgment Day . . 
Far more breath-taking than the speeding streamliners is the 
spectacle afforded as the Catholic Church flashes by the end- 
less generations of men. . . . The Catholic Church is, so to 
speak, the All-Centuries, Crucifixion-to-Judgment-Day Ex- 
press ... It is the only such express . . . It has actually come 
out of the colorful past and is actually going into the glamor- 
ous future . . . First-century throngs watched it start chuffing 
into the first leg of the long run to Judgment Day. . . . Men, 
women and children in the fifth, the tenth, the fifteenth cen- 
tures waved at the Church as it sped through their times. 

. In and out of the sixteenth and the eighteenth, down the 
nineteenth-century stretch, over the line and into the twen- 
tieth it streamed . . . Tirelessly the Catholic Church is now 
pushing into the unknown years ahead; toward the twenty- 
first century, toward the thirtieth, the fortieth . . Multitudes 
in these centuries, multitudes now unborn, will watch the 
Catholic Church passing by . . . Through the eras, the epochs 
of the future, it will flash until at length, with the last Pope 
at the throttle and the end of the line looming ahead, it will 
at long last grind to a stop . . . The end of the line for the 
Catholic Church is the end of time... The Day of General 
Judgment. Joun A. Toomey 

















ART 


AN INTERESTING AND VALUABLE addition to 
Catholic life and culture derives from the increase in Catholic 
bookshops and lending libraries. They are now to be found 
in nearly every city with any pretension to metropolitan 
status. Some of these are the independent ventures of cour- 
ageous and book-minded laymen, while others, such as the 
Guild Book Shop in New York, owe their continued exist- 
ence to the enterprise of groups of women. Still others have 
come to a flourishing state through the pioneer efforts of 
pastors who have estabished such literary “dispensaries” in 
parish buildings. St. Peter’s Lending Library, in Barclay 
St., New York, is an instance of this and its usefulness has 
recently been expanded by the publication of a very hand- 
some catalog of Catholic Books for Laymen. 

Occasionally the cultural effort of these shops has been 
supplemented by the addition of an art gallery. In most cases 
that have come under my observation, however, the intention 
has been distinctly better than the accomplishment. All that 
seems to distinguish their displays from those usual to the 
commercial church-goods stores has been a diluted and in- 
nocuous tastefulness. Therefore, they succeed only in perpet- 
uating the cult of prettiness often assumed to be synonymous 
with Catholicism. 

It is pleasant, however, to record an exception with which 
I am familiar. The Catholic Library and Art Gallery, at- 
tached to St. Anthony’s Church in Hartford, is a refreshing 
contrast. While the limitations of the old building in which 
the library is housed did not lend themselves to the creation 
of a completely adequate gallery, the one contrived has 
been very popular and is in constant use. What is more im- 
portant to state, however, is the high artistic standard of the 
paintings and prints which are shown in it. Colored etchings 
by Roualt, lithographs by Jean Charlot and monotypes by 
Eugene Higgins lined the wails on my recent visit. As the 
pastor, Father Andrew Kelly, is a collector of contemporary 
art, his collection represents the reservoir from which the 
exhibitions are drawn. Some day, let us hope, we will have 
traveling exhibitions of art such as he and others possess. 

Father Kelly’s statement on the method he followed in 
building up the Library, as well as its application to this 
newer, artistic venture, shows how well a practical means 
can be made to serve a cultural end. He writes: “It seems 
incredible that ten short years ago it was necessary to publi- 
cize the names of Catholic writers; incredible because they 
are now so generally known. But because it was necessary, 
and the publicizing of names proved a successful introduc- 
tion, we are following the same method with the names of 
Catholic artists. In this second round of name-calling we 
hope to engage the same effective aid as in the earlier cam- 
paign for Catholic literature. We credit [the success] to 
word-of-mouth publicity, the conversational detours from 
best sellers to best books.” And: “To to do as much for the 
artists we invite repeated and critical visits. Our work, then, 
is to introduce Catholic artists by name,” and the effort is 
“not so much to convince as to demonstrate that contempo- 
rary Catholicism is dynamic and productive.” Dynamic and 
productive? Conrad said: “Give me the right word and I can 
move the world.” These, then, are the right words basic to 
every valid effort to create a vital, Catholic-inspired archi- 
tecture and art. 

Barry Byrne 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE SPANISH PROBLEM 


Epitor: Your reply appearing in the New York Times, 
April 9, to the letter of the Rev. Robert W. Searle of the 
Federal Council of Churches, New York Times, April 2, 
merits commendation, and I gladly accord it, especially since 
yours is the only one from the Catholic side. I am quite sure 
that you have the facts on Abel Plenn, the “unquestionable” 
fellow traveler. 

This, as well as our recent amicable correspondence, 
prompts me to ask you to forget the short letter I wrote you 





requesting that you discomtinue my subscription to AMERICA. 
As you know, | have been a supporter of Ammprica during 
all the years of my priesthood. Besides, I have a genuine 
affection for your good self, and a high regard for the So- 
ciety. As a former Editor I know very well the difficulties 
of the newspaper man who is confronted by the task of edit- 
ing and publishing a weekly review such as yours. Let us all 
do our share without fear or favor for Christian Spain. The 
hounds of wrath are waiting to tear her asunder. 


Miami Beach, Fla. (Rr. Rev. Mscr.) Wa. Barry 


Epitor: In an article, “The Spanish Problem,” by Father 
LaFarge (America, March 23, 1946), he mentions as one 
of the solutions of this question: “Urgently needed is a broad 
and generous cultural interchange between the United States 
and Spain, particularly on the university level. A frequent 
exchange of students is a primary means to that end.” 

This statement by Father LaFarge has struck me, and is 
along lines I myself have in mind. It is about time we 
American Catholics, with all our magnificent, well equipped 
and well dispensed facilities for higher education among our 
various colleges and universities for both sexes in this coun- 
try, should enter the field of international education. Above 
all should we do so at this opportune moment of postwar 
reconstruction, when the return of true culture and true edu- 
cation, founded on Christian Catholic principles, is so vital 
and necessary. 

Yet, what are we as Catholics, with all these facilities and 
powers, and especially with our religious Orders, doing? 
Why do not the Jesuits take the lead here? 

Why do we, seemingly, leave this field to Columbia, Har- 
vard, Yale, Princeton and the Anglophile Rhodes Scholar- 
ships? Why do we not establish such interchanges and fel- 
lowships ? 

I am merely raising the question, yet looking for an 
answer. 


Minneapolis, Minn. (Rev.) Epwarp J. Byrne, C.S.P. 


HOW LIBERAL IS LIBERALISMP 


Epitor: Father Murray’s enlightening article, “How Liberal 
is Liberalism?” (America, April 6, 1946), brings to mind 
once more the importance of defining concisely and cor- 
rectly the philosophies and issues that motivate so much 
controversy. 

It is disheartening to see needed social and economic re- 
forms defeated or suppressed by a specious comparison with 
Communism. The tenets of progressive liberal thought have 
often suffered because the variety with the capital “L” has 
not been clearly understood. Catholics especially would do 
well to arm themselves with underlying principles that are 
the rich heritage of their faith, when they seek to give a 
weary world some much needed leadership. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Joun O. BEHRENS 


SOCIAL TEACHING IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


Epitor: In the March 22 issue of America there appeared 
an article, “More Work for Teacher,” by the Reverend 
Daniel Brady. This appealed especially to me because the 
fact was stressed that the youth of today are inadequately 
equipped in our educational systems to meet the labor prob- 
lem and the evil of “isms” threatening the whole world in 
which they must build their future. 

These are serious problems, and must be—and undoubtedly 
can be—coped with through training in basic Christian truth. 
In the high school which I attend I think we have found that 
training and appreciation of the Church’s teachings in our 
new religion text, Living Our Faith, by the Reverend 
Anthony J. Wynn; Sister Vincent Loretto, S.C.; and Mother 
Mary Simeon, S.H.C.J., head of our religion department. 
This text not only strives to answer, but also succeeds in 
answering, the questions asked by youth concerning the 
affairs of the present—political, social and economic. 


Philadelphia, Pa. JACQUELINE DELANEY 
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THe LAYMAN’S RITUAL 
A New Liturgical Prayer Book 


Ideal size for pocket or handbag 
Black and Red Type 


COMPILED AND EDITED 


Father A. W. Hall, O.M.I1., Ph.D., S.T.L. 


CONTENTS 
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Morning Prayers 
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THE WORD 


ALTHOUGH THE SALUTATION, “Peace be to you,” 
which runs like a theme through the Gospel for Low Sunday, 
was an ordinary greeting among the Orientals, it had new 
and explosive significance as it fell from the lips of Christ. 
That plenitude of meaning should not be lost on us who live 
in a world of uncertain balances, bickering tongues, nervous 
swords; to whose ears the ancient jeremiad “there was no 
peace” (Jer. 6:14) seems less a lament heard from afar than 
a current headline. At the Last Supper Christ had be- 
queathed peace to His Apostles and to us: “Peace I leave 
you, my peace I give to you.” But He immediately distin- 
guished this shining gift of real serenity from the specious 
substitute which worldly expediency is willing to call peace— 
“not as the world gives do I give to you” (John 14:27). 
Peace, in individuals or nations, is not an exhausted 
lethargy, a lull between battles, a stalemate in which neither 
adversary dares fire because he knows the other has his 
gun aimed and cocked. It is a fixed state of gracious equili- 
brium resulting from the nice adjustments of justice. 

It is no coincidence that the present Holy Father took his 
heraldic motto from that text, that his blazon focuses on a 
dove bearing an olive branch. His first radio address after 
his elevation was an exhortation to peace; in 1940 alone he 
made twenty-eight appeals for peace; he formulated a cosmic 
plan for the stabilizing of world peace. All through the wrack 
and thunder of war the voice from the Vatican remon- 
strated, argued, pleaded that it was only in Christ, through 
Him and with Him that we could save ourselves; that only 
a world order founded on His principles could endure. He 
Himself is our peace (Eph 2:14), “making peace through 
the blood of His cross” (Coloss. 1:20). But to Christ’s Vicar, 
as to Christ, men turned the impenetrable ear of incredulity. 
The Gospel for Low Sunday reads us a strong lesson in 
human skepticism and the necessity for faith. 

It was not Thomas alone who doubted. All the Apostles 
had seen Christ’s miracles, many of which were performed 
explicitly to prove His divinity; they had heard His several 
predictions of His Resurrection; they had presumably learned 
humility in the discovery of their own shivering cowardice 
during the black hours of His betrayal and death. Yet they 
sneered at Magdalen’s report of the Resurrection (Mark 
16:11) and dismissed the stories of the Holy Women as 
“idle tales” (Luke 24:11). On the very day of His Ascen- 
sion Christ upbraided them for their “hardness of heart” 
(Mark 16:14). Among them, however, Thomas, who once 
had been willing to follow Jesus to death (John 11:16), has 
emerged as the proverbial doubter. 

While he was absent Christ’ appeared and gave the Apos- 
tles the godlike power to forgive sins. He “breathed” upon 
them, and the word is significantly the same which the 
Septuagint uses to describe the creative spiration whereby 
God breathed into Adam the breath of life (Gen. 2:7). When 
Thomas returned he stubbornly rejected the testimony of the 
others, exhibiting that mentality which Professor Sorokin 
has called “sensate,” the conviction that “the true reality 
and value is sensory.” It is the attitude which demands “see- 
ing” as a preliminary to “believing”; it limits man’s percep- 
tions to the enclosed borders of sight, taste, hearing; it makes 
an ultimate arbiter of goodness, truth, beauty out of the 
bureau of weights and measures. 

In his arrogance Thomas laid down conditions on which he 
would accept Christ risen: in His great graciousness Christ 
fulfilled those conditions and elicited the overflowing act of 
adoration: “My Lord and my God!” Splendid as was that 
profession, Christ points out, more blessed is unseeing faith. 

The assault on faith in our day is strong and constant. 
From a muscular assent of the mind, under grace, and on the 
authority of God revealing, it has sunk to Schleiermacher’s 
“feelings” or Arnold’s “emotion”; has been derided as un- 
scholarly, stupid, a shackle on man’s free spirit. But real 
dogmatic faith is the fountainhead of that peace which the 
world cannot give, which surpasses understanding. One day 
Christ wept over Jerusalem “If thou hadst known .. . the 
things that are for thy peace” (Luke 19:42). Faith would 
have enlightened the obdurate city; but Jerusalem was faith- 
less and it fell. May a sad Christ never utter that reproach 
over our civilization or us. WittraM A. Donacuy 
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SACRED HEART MASS LEAGUE 
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SPIRITUAL ADVANTAGES OF MEMBERSHIP 


i. All members of this League share in a special Holy M 
said here daily for them alone for all time. lieu 


2. They share in the apostolic labors of our missionaries, and the 
sacrifices of more than 3,000 members of our religious communities 


3. They have the mats of stunting getuste and missionaries, and 
of supporting them in the home and foreign missions. ss 


- 2 prayers are said, and the Holy Rosary is recited daily, 
4 + our institutions for the living and deceased of 
8 league. 





You may enroll anyone, living or deceased. Enroll- 
ment is perpetual only, the spiritual advantages con- 


tinue after 
An offering of five is — yl 
twenty-five dollars for a wy “Garolfment "(paren ~ 
their children). Payments may made ba = 


venience; enrollment begins eetiein Ss prayer- 
book size certificate is sent for each enrollment. Large 
certificates sent on request. 


What better gift for Family or Friend! 
How could you better remember a departed loved one? 
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Priests of the Sacred Heart, 
SACRED HEART MONASTERY, Hales Corners, Wis. 


Dear Fathers:—I wish to enroll the following in be 





Sacred Heart Mass League. I enclose ...... 

payment, ...... part payment for single enrollments, 

seonss family enrollment. I und d there is no 
{further py on my a print name.) 
: ree ll. ee 
DK, “Jcsgacusen cack ae tenienacencsun es 
1 Name .......c0c00- e itietiel an hbdidedeeous 
es oe GEE.. .cocadteosnsdesddceencsencesoosceces 
City... eee cece cece eeeees Zone . BE acbsnuedes 





NOTICES Rates Six Cents per Word 
Each Insertion . . . Payment with Order 





ATTENTION PLEASE! Sister Peregrine, Blessed Imelda 
Convent, Catana, Puerto Rico, needs financial support. Con- 
vent and School all rotted. PLEASE, PLEASE HELP! 





ZEALOUS YOUNG MEN, eager and capable of devoting 
their lives and talents to the service of Christ, as Mis- 
sionary Franciscans, are urged to communicate with Father 
Daniel, Graymoor, Garrison, New York. 


MARIAN RESEARCH LIBRARY: Booklist containing 
4421 entries on our Blessed Mother now available at 50c. 
Marian Library, University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. 


MISSIONARY PRIEST, alone in four counties, 
oe © Gade > een < 40,000, needs prayers and 
ee beachhead. Will you help? Rev. Louis 
illiamson, Hartsville, South Carolina 


JESUIT HOME MISSION—MY HOPE—a SCHOOL to 
plant the CATHOLIC TRADITION. Small contribution: 
are PRECIOUS and WELCOME. Rev. John A. Risacher 
S.J., Holy Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 


I WILL eee: or Subeb ane Cue ren wee Set eee 
locate. Catholic books a specialty. Edna M. Walter, 436 
Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 


GRADUATE LIBRARIAN desires part time work for July 
got hae : 14, America Press, 70 East 45th Street, 


PROOFREADER and General Secretary Wanted, male, to 
make a permanent connection, with possible advancement 
in our Book and Magazine Department.—Indicate age, edu- 
cation, references, salary — — Salvatorian Fathers, 
Publishing Department, St. 




















azianz, Wis. 






















































































1 AUTHORITATIVE SOURCE 


CATHOLIC FAITH is based on THE 
CATHOLIC CATECHISM by Cardinal 
Gasparri, which has been approved for use 
throughout the Catholic world. The origi- 
nal was compiled by a special body of 


CATHOLIC 
FAITH 


A CATECHISM 


Edited by Rev. Fetux M. Kmscu, O.F.M. Car., Px.D., Lrrt.D., 
and Sister M. Brenpan, I.H.M., M.A. 


THE CATHOLIC CATECHISM of Cardinal 
Gasparri has done more to unify cate 
chetical instruction than any other work. 








Consultors of the Congregation of the 
Council, under the presidency of the Car- 
dinal Prefect for the purpose that it be 
translated into the vernacular of the various 
countries throughout the world. 


2, TEACHABLENESS APPEALS TO TEACHERS and PUPILS ALIKE 


Teachers, particularly Sisters of the Reli- 
gious Orders, were first to realize the lucid 
presentation of CATHOLIC FAITH. Hav- 
ing seen the book demonstrated at various 
catechetical conferences and hearing of its 


3 TEACHER MANUALS 


CATHOLIC FAITH EXPLAINED, Books 
I, II and III, include two parts: the first, 
Essentials in Teaching Religion, which in 
58 pages gives the method and spirit of the 


4 DURABILITY REDUCES COST 


Among catechisms, the past few years have 
brought about many changes in format. 


This was started by CATHOLIC FAITH 


smooth pedagogy from fellow teachers, they 
realized that students can more readily 
absorb the matter of catechism from 
CATHOLIC FAITH than from any other 


system. 


entire program, while part two takes each 
particular item, page by page, and supplies 
the answer in the correct manner of presen- 
tation. 


which avoided inexpensive, perishable bind- 
ings and first presented sturdy, durable 
books which last more than one term. 


NO OTHER CATECHISM MAKES ALL THESE CLAIMS! 


CATHOLIC FAITH, Book | 


110 pages. .25/.20 


Teacher Manual .50 net 


CATHOLIC FAITH, Book II 234 pages 


.35/.28 


Teacher Manual .75 net 


CATHOLIC FAITH, Book lil 367 pages 


.60/.50 


Teacher Manual 1.00 net 
LA FOI CATHOLIQUE—French Edition of Books I, II, III. Same format and prices. 
Sample copies may be procured by writing the distributors 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


12 BARCLAY STREET 


NEW YORK &, N. Y. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE “TEXT BOOKS” CATALOGUE 





























VICTORY TEXTBOOKS! 


SUCCESSFUL IN THE TEST OF WAR 


MAGRUDER'S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1946 


Victory Edition. New Chapter on this Ne the Peace and on 
Methods of Adjusting Government to this New Atomic Bomb 
Age. Workbook with Teacher’s Manual. American Govern- 
ment was ordered by the United States Armed Forces Institute. 


ERBE AND DENNY'S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TESTS 
Objective tests to accompany the above. 


TOWNSEND'S OUR AMERICA 
A new pictorial history for beginners in the fourth grade, meet- 


ing the requirements of the latest report of the American 
Historical Association. 


WEST'S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
gives special emphasis to the dramatic and key episodes of our 


history which are an inspiration to the young. Workbook with 
Teachers’ Manual. New Edition. 


HUGHES’ MAKING OF TODAY'S WORLD 


analyzes nationalism and its effects, gives an account of the 
recent war, and studies readjustments to follow the war. Work- 
book and Teachers’ Manual. Ordered by the United States 
Armed Forces Institute. 1946 Edition. 


HUGHES' MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 


New printing. A chronological history, bringing events down 
to the present day, combined with a unit study of American 
institutions. 

HUGHES' BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 
teaches young pupils to understand and appreciate the demo- 
cratic way of life. 1946 Edition. Workbook and Teachers’ 
Manual. 


HUGHES' TODAY'S PROBLEMS 
A textbook on problems of democracy written since the begin- 
ning of the war. 


MAGRUDER'S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 
AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


familiarizes the pupil with foreign governments and their prob- 
lems. Tests and Teachers’ Manual. 


GREER'S YOUR HOME AND YOU 
A composite course in home economics, covering all features 
ef this subject. 
GREER'S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 
New copyright. Teaches how to keep well physically and 
mentally. Food will build a new America! New Workbook. 
EDGERTON AND CARPENTER'S NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 


for Grades 7 through 12, fits pupils for the technical mathe- 
matics required in the Army and Navy. Workbooks and 
Teachers’ Manuals. 1945 Algebras and Geometry. Edgerton 
and Carpenter Algebras are the adopted books of the United 
States Marine Corps and of the Philippines. 


All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. 


THE STULL HATCH GLOBAL GEOGRAPHIES 
begin with global and polar projection maps, feature aviation 
throughout, and treat all peoples with sympathetic understand- 
ing. New printings. Complete workbooks and Teachers’ Manual. 


NEW DATED VICTORY MAP 


Printed in bright new colors with all dates down to V-E and 
V-J Days. Large size 17 x 39 inches. Price 25c, postpaid. 


GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
By Van Cleef. New Printing. Global and polar projection 


maps. 
MEADE'S BETTER ENGLISH | AND II 
Refresher English Workbooks for the high school. 


FORT'S SPEECH FOR ALL 


A new textbook in oral English, including an illustrated chapter 
on Dramatics. 


BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE'S 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
feature drill, which is equally important in acquiring correct 
English and in military and naval activities. The accompany- 
ing workbooks are entitled ADVENTURES IN LAN- 
GUAGE, Teachers’ Manuals for both series. 


THE QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 


introduce a new element of interest by showing the importance 
of aviation, which is featured throughout the series, with a 
history of aviation in the second reader, introducing General 
oo when he was a pilot. Workbooks and Teachers’ 

anual. 

CARPENTER AND BAILEY'S RAINBOW READERS 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 

The magic of science appeals to every young pupil and adds 
interest to the reading program from the very first grade. A 
complete course of study by a practical teacher is available for 
= of the Rainbow Readers. Workbooks for the first three 
grades. 


CARPENTER AND WOOD'S OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 


gives more attention to aviation than other books in General 
Science. Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. 


SMALLWOOD'S NEW BIOLOGY 


The national leader in Biology, complete with Workbook, Tests, 
and Teachers’ Manuals. 


FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER'S ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 
includes the War Department’s pre-induction courses in Elec- 
tricity and Machines and Radio in the regular study of Physics. 
Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. Ordered by the U. S. Mari- 
time Commission, 


BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON, AND 
WHITSIT'S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 
was written since the beginning of the war and brings home to 
every one the vital and basic services of Chemistry. There 
are new chapters on Photochemistry, Plastics and the Atom. 
Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. Ordered by the United 
States Marine Corps. 


STEIN'S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 


With Practical Applications. A diagnostic testing program to 
remedy deficiencies in arithmetic. Answer book. 


The firm has the good fortune 


to have an aviation editor in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel George Lusk, formerly in the Air Service at 


Washington. 


Please write for detailed information on any of the books. 


ALLYN and BACON 


New York Chicago 


Boston 


viii ss 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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